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Black Hills, South Dakota 
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OU TH was the theme of our 
Congress. Messages of hope and inspira- 
tion were brought by experts in many 
fields. The upbuilding of American citi- 
zenship, of worthy and useful lives has 
Love of lib- 
erty, justice and the determination for 
fair opportunity is not dead in our land. 


been given new impetus. 


Many have the sense of responsibility and 
cooperation that makes for the building 
of a better day. Life is ever a battle be- 
tween good and evil forces. Success on 
one side but means renewed efforts on 
the other. 


H REE quarters of a million of 
the nation’s youth entered upon a life of 
crime! Three hundred thousand roam- 
ing the land, bewildered, untrained, re- 
bellious, a ready prey to evil! Is it any 


wonder that disrespect for law and order . 


increases and that men of good report are 
bending every effort to meet this demand 
of their day? 

In this Sesqui-Centennial year we may 
well ponder the marvelous accomplish- 
ment of men who, one hundred and fifty 
years ago in time of perplexity and danger 
bent their wills to a solution of their 
problems, willing to make whatever per- 
sonal sacrifice might be required of them. 
Nor can we win in our day without sacri- 
fice and compromise and service freely 


given. Initiation and personality are re- 
quired of some, of all that they shall do 


their part whatever it may be. oat 


individual citizens, like 


Paul Litchfield of Akron, Ohio, set to 
work to see what they can do, America 
will be humming with enthusiasm and 
with hope. Mr. Litchfield proposes to 
offer to ten boys an opportunity to work 
out their own salvation. He will set 


—_ forty acres of his ranch near 


Phoenix, Arizona, for them to manage 
and to cultivate as apprentice farmers. 


_ He says in his own words: 


“We are not giving these young men 
anything but a fair and reasonable 
chance to succeed through their own 
efforts.” 

Well may each one of us ask, what am 
I contributing to develop intelligent 
citizenship? What service am I render- 
ing to lessen the powers of destruction? 
What is my contribution to the great 
American handiwork? 

We have in our soil unparalleled 
natural resources, and in our people 
vitality, courage, inventiveness and skill. 
We have our traditions, our schools and 
a boundless cultural accumulation from 
the ages. Toil, education, character can 
intelligently use these resources to bring 
new gifts from the earth, new prosperity 
and a finer culture. 
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South Dakota! how dear to thy children thy name, 

How daring the tales oft retold— Dvn) 
Of thy builders who first to thy wilderness came, 

Thewr's a glory that never grows old. 

O the pine crested peaks of the storied Black Hills, 

The Missouri that ribbons thy plain, 

Where the slant summer sunshine so lavishly spills 


Over prairie and pasture and grain. 


K. RICHARDSON, 
Honorary State Regent. 
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FIRST TERRITORIAL COUNCIL BUILDING IN WHICH DAKOTA OFFICIALS CONVENED MARCH 17, 1862, YANKTON, 
S. D. RESTORED BY DANIEL NEWCOMB CHAPTER FOR DAKOTA TERRITORY DIAMOND JUBILEE CELEBRATION, 
JUNE, 1936, TO BE USED AS CHAPTER HOUSE AND MUSEUM 


Epna Gay Laity 3 


Regent of Daniel Newcomb Chapter 


Dakota Territory Diamond Jubilee a 


NE of President Lincoln’s first proc- 

lamations was the one formally de- 
claring the existence of Dakota Territory: 
one of his earliest appointments was that 
of his neighbor and family physician, Dr. 
William Jayne, as Governor of this vast 
region, from which later were to be carved 
the twin states of North and South Dakota, 
most of Montana, over half of Wyoming, 
small parts of Nebraska and Idaho. Gov- 
ernor Jayne made Yankton, the principal 
settlement, an old Indian village and fur 
trading post, situated on the banks of the 
Missouri River, his capital. Two years 
before over two thousand of the Yankton 
Indians had, in accordance with the Great 
Treaty, folded their tepees, packed their 
travois, bade farewell to the land they 
knew so well, and gone over the western 
hill with their good chief, “Struck-by-the- 
Ree” to the Reservation as the Great White 
Father wished. There was no railroad. 
Settlers came by steamboat up the river, or 
by train to the nearest railway town and 
then by stage, or in “Prairie Schooners” 
drawn by oxen. There were only 2402 
white persons in the whole territory. 


Seventy-five years later, in June, 1936, 
Yankton, the old capital, the Mother City, 
celebrated the organization of the Terri- 
tory with a Diamond Jubilee lasting a week 
in which the states once forming Dakota 
were invited to participate. When the 
movement for this celebration began it 
was decided that it should center around an 
historical pageant, with Yankton College, 
oldest school of higher learning, sporsoring 
it. The Pageant of Dakota-land, written 
for this occasion by Dr. G. Harrison Dur- 
and, Vice-President of the College, and 
Major Joseph Mills Hanson, assisted by 
some of the best talent of the region, was 
presented each evening in the beautiful 
Garden Terrace Theater of the College, 
over three hundred persons taking part. 
Among them were thirty Indians, including 
old Grandma White Tallow who as a young 
girl had lived in the Indian village of 
Yankton, three-quarters of a century before. 

Invitations to old residents to write letters 
telling of early experiences and to attend 
the celebration had been sent out by the 
Yankton Press and Dakotan, off-spring of 
“The Weekly Dakotian” of territorial days. 
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These responses were of much interest his- 
_ torically. On the Saturday preceding the 
_ Jubilee the paper gave this tribute to the 
pioneers in their Anniversary Edition: 
“To the memory of those pioneer men 
_ and women of Dakota who by their courage, 
faith, and determination builded this great 


a empire of the west, does the Yankton Press 


and Dakotan, Dakota’s first newspaper, 
_ which shared with them from the beginning 
all the vicissitudes of pioneering and which 
is by the grace of God still serving their 
posterity, dedicate this its seventy-fifth edi- 


tion.” 


The first day of the Jubilee was one of 
_ religious observance, with the celebration 
of mass at early morning on the grounds of 
Mt. Marty Junior College. In the evening 
services were held in Garden Terrace Thea- 
tre with all the churches in Yankton taking 
part. 

The streets of Yankton were reminiscent 
of the old days for, in addition to the In- 
dians in brilliant ceremonial regalia, were 
men full bearded and wide hatted in the 
style of the sixties, with women in tight 
bodices, long flowing skirts with poke bon- 
nets of the Civil War period, or wearing 
the plain gowns and simple sun-bonnets of 
the pioneer. Every morning there took 
place on the main business streets a parade 
with floats representing some phase of early 
Dakota. Of especial interest was the “Sun- 
bonnet Club” float on which women garbed 
as pioneers made butter in an old fashioned 
dash churn, spun wool with a wheel that 
had been in use for three generations, 
rocked a baby in a cradle that had lulled 
to sleep many a child since the day it was 
shaped from a log hewed from the river 
bank. 

In addition to the Pageant, the parades, 
the different meetings of historical inter- 
est, there were for those in lighter mood a 
stage show of unusual merit held under the 
open sky, and also a carnival of the best 
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type. Each evening was given “Custer’s 
Ball” in memory of the days when Custer’s 
army was encamped in Yankton before the 
fateful battle of the Little Big Horn. 

Of great interest to the residents of earlier 
days were the renewal of acquaintance and 
the exchange of reminiscence with those 
who like themselves had come from many 
miles away to greet old friends and to seek 
out places rich with memories. 

The special part taken by Daniel New- 
comb Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution was the restoration 
of the building in which convened the first 
Territorial Council, or the upper house of 
the “Pony Congress,” March 17th, 1862. 
This building which for more than forty 
years had been used as a farm granary was 
removed to city property not far from its 
original site and restored in time for the 
Jubilee. In it was shown a loan collection 
of historic and Indian relics. It is the plan 
of the Chapter to make this collection a 
permanent one, open to the public. Formal 
dedication of the building was made by the 
State Regent, Mrs. E. P. Rothrock, on the 
afternoon of June 12th. Governor Tom 
Berry and other speakers as well as singers 
of note took part in the impressive cere- 
mony. 

Later, the same afternoon, on the Court 
House lawn, Daniel Newcomb Chapter had 
charge of the unveiling of a granite monu- 
ment and bronze tablet given by descend- 
ants of Co. A. Dakota Militia, the defenders 
of the Yankton stockade, refuge of the set- 
tlers during the Indian uprising at the time 
of the New Ulm Massacre. 

It has been planned to repeat the Pageant 
of Dakota-land every ten years. The in- 
spiration of this moving play will do much 
to realize its prayer: 


“Father of Light, Lord of the Pioneer, 
Lead us still onward to a new frontier, 
Seeking our treasure in the common good, 


Achieving liberty in brotherhood.” a. 
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THE State Capitol of South Dakota, located upon the second terrace above 
the Missouri River at Pierre, was begun in 1905 and occupied in the Spring of 1910. 
The structure is 297 feet long, 142 feet wide and 160 feet from the ground floor to 
the dome. The legislature of 1931 provided for the erection of an annex on the north 
side of the original building for accommodation of the state’s growing activities. 
The basement is built of the boulder granite of the prairies; the water table, of St. 
Cloud granite; the first story, of Marquette rain-drop sandstone and the super- 
structure of Bedford limestone. The interior is finished in white marble. 


Due to the influence of prominent women of the State, a simple but beautiful 4 
and restful decorative scheme was adopted for the interior of the-capitol. This pro- 

vides an appropriate background for a number of panels by masters of American 

Art. 


The Spirit of the West, an oil panel by Edwin H. Blashfield, is accorded by 
artists a very high place among the murals of America. Five paintings by Edward 
Simmons are likewise given premier positions in American Mural Art. In addition 


to these masterpieces, there are eighteen small panels in the niches of the corri- . 
dors, depicting South Dakota scenes. a 

The building itself is surrounded by very attractive landscape in the shape of r 
a beautiful lawn, trees, shrubbery, flowers and an artificial lake containing a great % 
many species of waterfowl. a 
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sath D. A. R. Markers 


NE of the most visible evidences of the 
activities of South Dakota chapters of 
the D. A. R. is found in the markers of 
historic places. Several of the memorials 
deal with conflicts between the Indians 
and the first settlers. Others commemo- 
rate important events during territorial 
days and early statehood. South Dakota 
is rich in history. Of the many markers 
twenty-two of them are due to the efforts 
and cooperation of the D. A. R. 
In 1917 Daniel Newcomb Chapter of 
Yankton unveiled a native granite boulder 
_ with an inscribed bronze tablet on the Court 
_ House lawn which marks the site of the 
Yankton Stockade. During the Sioux In- 
dian outbreak of 1862 the stockade shel- 
_ tered practically all the white settlers in 
the territory. (See Picture No. 1). 
In 1927 the same chapter placed a bronze 
tablet on a terminal post of the Meridian 


Highway Bridge which crosses the Missouri 


_ River at Yankton. The marker indicates 

- the site of the first permanent building in 

— Yankton. It was built in 1858 by the Frost- 

- Todd Trading Company which played an 

important part in the early development 

of Dakota Territory. (See Picture No. 2). 

___ In 1919 the D. A. R. and the S. A. R. of 

- South Dakota honored the memory of a 

Re al Daughter, Charlotte Warrington Tur- 

ner, by the erection of a fine monument at 

her grave in the Yankton cemetery. (See 
Picture No. 3). 

The South Dakota D. A. R. also placed 

a stone of Montello granite to mark the 

site of the first Capitol building of Dakota 

_ Territory. The building was erected in 

Yankton in 1862 on what is now the corner 

of Fourth and Capitol Streets. The marker 

was placed in 1926. (See Picture No. 4). 

In 1931 Daniel Newcomb Chapter placed 

a bronze marker on the oldest building now 

standing in the two Dakotas. It is a story 

and a half house erected by William Ly- 

man in 1857. It is several miles east of 

Yankton and near where the bridge crosses 

the James River on Highway No. 50. (See 
Picture No. 5). 
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In 1932 the same chapter marked an old 
scenic trail used by the early settlers in the 
Missouri Valley and later established as a 
Postman’s Road. The marker is a swinging 
road sign near Highway No. 50 about ten 
miles west of Yankton. (See Picture 
No. 6). 

In 1929 Daniel Newcomb Chapter placed 
a terrazzo and marble park bench on 
Broadway and Fourth Street in Yankton. 
It marks the site of the building in which 
convened the First Territorial Senate on 
March 17, 1862. The house itself has been 
moved and rebuilt at the foot of Broadway, 
in the beautiful Missouri River Park at 
Yankton. In its new form it is used as a 
museum of historical relics and mementos. 
It was dedicated by Daniel Newcomb Chap- 
ter during the celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the organization of 
Dakota Territory, June, 1936. (See Pic- 
ture No. 7). 

In 1921, Paha Wakan Chapter of Vermil- 
lion placed a native granite boulder with an 
inscribed bronze tablet on the summit of 
Spirit Mound. This spot was visited by the 
Lewis and Clark expedition in 1804. Spirit 
Mound is about eight miles north of Ver- 
million. It is memorable for the wide- 
spread and ancient Indian tradition of its 
being the habitation of spirits in the form 
of very small men. (See Picture No. 8). 

In 1928, Mary Chilton Chapter of Sioux 
Falls placed a native boulder with bronze 
tablet in the Rock Island Depot Park to 
mark the site of “Old Fort Sod.” The in- 
scription states that in June, 1858, a group 
of thirty-six settlers erected there a fortifi- 
cation of sod and logs for their protection 
against the Indians. (See Picture No. 9). 

Also in 1928 the same chapter marked 
the site of the first school house built in 
Sioux Falls in 1873. A large granite 
boulder with bronze tablet marks the spot 
on the present grounds of Washington High 
School. (See Picture No. 10). 

The grave of a Real Daughter, Abigail 
Hosford Ervin, was marked in 1929 by 
Betsy Hickok Chapter of Dell Rapids. Red 
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granite “_ from the local quarry forms 
the monument. On it is mounted an in- 
scribed bronze Real Daughter marker. 
(See Picture No. 11). 

In 1872 the first flour mill in Minnehaha 
County was built on the Sioux River near 
the present city of Dell Rapids. In 1934 
Betsy Hickok Chapter set an inscribed cop- 
per plate in one of the large old mill stones 
and placed it in the City Park. 

In 1935 Nancy Peabody Chapter of 
Mitchell placed a seven-ton native boulder 
with inscribed bronze tablet one and a half 
miles east of Mitchell on Highway No. 16. 
It marks the site of the junction of the 
Fort Thompson Trail and the “Jim Town” 
Trail. Near the junction was the pioneer 
settlement and the Firesteel Trading Post. 
The inscription also states that about fifty 
rods north, on the Jim Town Trail, stood 
the first frame house in Davison County. 
It was built in 1873 and served as the Fire- 
steel Post Office. (See Picture No. 12). 

In 1929, John Kerr Chapter of Brook- 
ings had an important part in marking the 
first town site in South Dakota which was 
established at Medary in 1857. It is on the 
Sioux River about eight miles south of the 
city of Brookings on Highway No. 77. 
The monument is a fifteen foot shaft of 
native boulders and cement. Two granite 
sections contain inscriptions. This was a 
state project sponsored by the D. A. R. Tri- 
County Pioneers and Brookings County 
Old Settlers. (See Picture No. 13). 

In 1926 Thirty-Ninth Star Chapter of 
Watertown placed an inscribed bronze tab- 
let over a doorway of the fine old house 
built and occupied by Governor Arthur 
Calvin Mellette. He was the tenth and 
last governor of Dakota Territory and the 
first governor of South Dakota. 

In 1930 the same chapter purchased a 
bronze Real Daughter marker which it sent 
to Greenwood, to be placed at the grave of 
Jane Smith Williamson, a Real Daughter 
of the Revolution. (See Picture No. 14). 

In 1929, Charlotte Warrington Turner 
Chapter of Redfield placed a native granite 
boulder with an inscribed bronze tablet two 
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miles north of Redfield on National High- 
way No. 281. About one mile east of the 
marker Abbie Gardner (Sharpe) was de- 
livered to her rescuers in the spring of 
1857 after eighty-three days of captivity 
among the Sioux Indians following the 
Spirit Lake Massacre in lowa. (See Pic- 
ture No. 15). 

In 1933, MacPherson Chapter of D. A. R. 
and Dacotah Society C. A. R. of Aberdeen 
unveiled a monument of granite with an 
inscribed bronze tablet in Rondell Park 
on the James River. It marks the site of the 
first Indian Trading Post in Brown County. 
It was established in 1835 by the American 
Fur Company and named Oakwood Post. 
(See Picture No. 16). 


Black Hills Chapter has purchased a 
beautiful bronze tablet which will mark the 
Trail of the Old Pierre road into the Black 
Hills. As soon as the road is permanently 
established through Boulder Canyon the 
tablet will be set in a boulder along the 
route. (See Picture No. 17). 


Anna Wainwright Cushing Chapter of 
Pierre has placed a marker of native rock 
with the following inscription on the 
bronze plate: “Snake Butte, Legend that 
monster serpent (very probably a cyclone) 
leaped out from this Butte and destroyed 
an entire Indian village. 
one mile north west. 


D. A. R. 1922.” 


In 1932 a Grandchild of the Washington 
Elm was planted on the Capitol grounds at 
Pierre. Anna Wainwright Cushing Chap- 
ter conducted the ceremonies. A bronze 
tablet placed by the D. A. R. of South 
Dakota bears the following inscription: 


Sioux Memorial 
Erected by Pierre 


Washington 
First Took Command of the American Army 
Under the Grandparent of This Elm at 
Cambridge, Mass., July 3, 1775 


Raised and Presented by Maryland D. A. R. 
Marked By South Dakota D. A. R. 
_ This Tree Is Planted As Part of The 200th 
Cie Anniversary of The Birth of 
we George Washington, 1732-1932 
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South Dakota Historical Highlights aa 


1683. 


1838. 


Le Sueur visits the region, probably 
where Sioux Falls now stands, to 


drye, accompanied by Louis La 
Londe and A. Miotte, explore the 
region as far as the Black Hills and 
returning to the Missouri River, 
plant leaden plate at Fort Pierre, 
in evidence of claim of the country 
for France. 


. Lewis and Clarke explore Missouri 


valley through South Dakota en 
route to Pacific. 


. Real engagement of War of 1812. 


Yankton join with Arikara and Gros 
Ventre in siege of Fort Manuel and 
destroy it. Manuel Lisa retires to 
Big Bend, establishes another fort 
and keeps Tetons friendly to Amer- 
icans. 


. First Fourth of July celebration in 


Dakota, at Fort Pierre. Successful 
trade treaties with Indian tribes. 
English influence with Indians de- 
stroyed. 


. Pierre Chouteau, Jr., navigates first 


steamboat, “The Yellowstone” on 
upper Missouri, revolutionizing fur 
trade methods. 


. George Catlin, famous painter of 


Indian pictures, visits Fort Pierre 
and paints many likenesses. 


Dr. Joseph N. Nicollet accompanied 
by John C. Fremont, visits the coteau 
region of eastern South Dakota, 
mapping and naming the lakes. 


. Audubon, the naturalist, visits this 


section upon a professional trip, ob- 
serving and noting birds and ani- 
mals. 


1855. 


1857. 


1861. 


1872. 


1874. 


1889. 


1890. 


1927. 


1935. 


. Verendrye 


Government buys Fort Pierre. Gen- 
eral W. S. Harney, after battle of 


‘7 buy furs which he ships by flatboat Ash Hollow, in Nebraska, brings 
. to the mouth of the Mississippi. army of 1200 men to Pierre. Lieu- 
: tenant G. K. Warren, afterward fa- 
1743. Francois and Louis-Joseph Veren- mous in Civil War, examines and 


makes topographic survey of much 
of South Dakota. 


Settlement begun at Medary, Flan- 
dreau and Sioux Falls. 


Dakota Territory created by Act of 
Congress, March 2nd. 


First railroad in South Dakota, built 
from Sioux City to Yankton. 


Gold discovered in Black Hills by 
General Custer’s expedition. 


Enabling Act of Congress provides 
for division of North and South 
Dakota and admission as states. 


Last of Indian Wars. Messiah War. 
Sitting Bull killed. Battle of 
Wounded Knee. Opening of portion 
of Great Sioux Reservation between 
White and Cheyenne Rivers. 


Plate found at Fort 
Pierre, by school children, February 
16th. 


. First bridges across the Missouri in 


South Dakota, dedicated at Yankton 
and Mobridge. 


President and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 
maintain Summer White House in 


the Black Hills for three months. 


November 11th, National Geographic 
Society - United States Army Air 
Corps Stratosphere Flight over South 
Dakota, establishes world’s altitude 
record of 72,395 feet above the sea. 
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Scenic South Dakota 


REFLECTIONS ON SYLVAN LAKE, BLACK HILLS, 


TERRACE PARK JAPANESE GARDENS ACROSS COVELL LAKE, SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
ais . 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
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THE PALISADES, NEAR GARRETSON, S. D., IN THE EASTERN PART OF THE STATE. wed ee 
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Photo by Black Hills Studio, Inc. Courtesy Deadwood Chamber of Commerce 


PART OF THE SURFACE WORKINGS OF THE HOMESTAKE COLD MINE AT LEAD, S. D. LEAD CITY IS A MILE 
HIGH AND COMPLETELY SURROUNDED BY THE NATIONAL FORESTS OF THE BLACK HILLS OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Photo by Black Hills Studio, Inc. Courtesy Deadwood Chamber of Commerce, 8. D. 


HORSESHOE CURVE, NEEDLES HIGHWAY, CUSTER STATE PARK, BLACK HILLS, S. D. 
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Photo by Black Hills Studio, Inc. Courtesy of Deadwood Cham 


ORMAN DAM NEAR BELLE FOUCHE, 8. D. BEGUN IN 1904 AS A PRIVATE ENTERPRISE, WAS TAKEN OVER BY THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND FINISHED IN 1910. USED AS AN IRRIGATION PROJECT AND FURNISHES WATER TO 
75,000 ACRES. A GAME AND BIRD REFUCE 


x 
be 
a Photo by Black Hills Studio, Inc. Courtesy of Deadwood Chamber of Commerce, = 
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IN THE HEART OF THE BAD LANDS 
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LAWRENCE K. Fox 


Secretary, South Dakota Historical Society 


WO message-bearing tablets—one of 
stone, one of lead—have been found 
within the boundaries of South Dakota. 
Each has a dramatic story to unfold. 
The Thoen Stone 


While searching for building rock in 
1887, Louis Thoen, a rancher of Spear- 
fish, South Dakota, found an_ inscribed 
stone. The stone is a piece of flat native 
sandstone, two inches thick and about 
eight by nine inches in size. Both sides 
are inscribed. 

The obverse reads: 


“Came to these hills in 1833 seven of us 
Delacompt, Ezra Kind, G. W. Wood, T. 
Brown, B. Kent, Wm. King, Indian Crow. 
All ded but me Ezra Kind. Killed by Inds 
beyond the high hill got our gold June, 
1834.” 


The reverse relates: 

“Got all of the gold we could carry 
our ponys all got by the Indians I have 
lost my gun and nothing to eat and Indians 
hunting me.” 


im 


The authenticity of the stone may be 
questioned but the discoverer was sincere in 
his part. The stone’s story has been given 
great publicity again and again. Rarely 
does the story appear without bringing a 
response from some person claiming to 
be a relative of one of the persons listed 
on the stone. 

Granting the truth of the story, it fixes 
the gold discovery date in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota in 1833—forty-one years 
before it was found by the Custer Expedi- 
tion. The stone is now on exhibition in 
the Adams Memorial Museum, Deadwood. 


The Verendrye Tablet 


On February 16, 1913, children at play 
on a hilltop within the townsite of Ft. 
Pierre, found a piece of lead bearing in- 
scriptions. The leaden tablet came quickly 
to the attention of scholars who identified 
it at once as the plate buried by the Veren- 
drye party in 1743. News of the valuable 
find was heralded to the world. Historians 
were then forced to revise their statements 
concerning the route of the Verendrye 
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journey of 1742-1743 as the plate was con- 
clusive evidence that the party was actually 
in the South Dakota region. The story of 
the Verendryes is too well known for 
repetition here. South Dakota prizes the 
relic of which Francois Verendrye wrote 
in his journal, “I placed on an eminence 
near the fort a tablet of lead, with the arms 
and inscription of the King and a pyramid 
of stones for Monsieur le General; I said 


VERENDRYE PLATE. 


(LEFT) INSCRIPTION MADE WHEN PLATE WAS BURIED 1743. 
PROBABLY IN FRANCE 1741. 


vi [ 391 
to the savages, who did not know of the 
tablet of lead that I had placed in the 
earth, that I was placing these stones as 
a memorial of those who had come to their 
country.” 

The tablet is in a wonderful state of pres- 
ervation and the inscription is as clear 
as when finished. The relic is displayed 
in the museum of the State Historical So- 
ciety, Pierre. 


(RIGHT) INSCRIPTION MADE 


NOTE FLEUR-DE-LIS 
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USHMORE NATIONAL MEMORIAL, 

composed of portraits of four of our 
national heroes, of colossal proportions, 
located near the center of the North Ameri- 
can continent, on the highest point between 
Pike’s Peak and the Matterhorn, may be 
called the most sublime monument devised 
by men. 

Twelve years have elapsed since the pro- 
ject was submitted to Gutson Borglum, who 
at that time visited the region, examined 
the rock and declared it feasible. Although 
unavoidable delays have occurred, no effort 
has been spared to press the enterprise to 
completion. When the memorial was 
undertaken it was essentially unapproach- 
able. Today scenic highways surrounding 
and leading to Rushmore are unsurpassed 
for beauty and romantic features. 

To carry out the fundamental purpose 
of the artist, a four figure group was im- 
perative, to make the memorial depict the 
foundation (Washington), the expansion 
(Jefferson), the preservation (Lincoln), 
and the consolidation of America (Theo- 
dore Roosevelt) . 

The memorial forms a horseshoe with 
Washington at the left heel. The great 
head of Washington, measuring 60 feet 
from chin to brow, is finished. A little 
work remains to complete his uniform. 
Just back of Washington, midway in the left 
side of the shoe, is Jefferson, peering over 
the shoulder of Washington. His face is 
practically completed. The face of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, for which space is reserved 
at the toe of the shoe, has not been sculp- 


tured. The massive figure of Lincoln, now 
well out of the granite, occupies the right 
side of the shoe. Lincoln’s portrait, the 
strongest piece in the memorial is fully 
recognizable. Though vastly larger it 
closely follows the line of Borglum’s cele- 
brated portrait in the rotunda of the capi- 
tol at Washington. The sculpture faces 
the rising sun. 

Several matters fortunately occurred to 
promote the memorial, the most outstanding 
of which was the visit of President Coolidge 
to the Black Hills and his residence in 
Custer State Park during the summer of 
1927. Mr. Coolidge obligingly complied 
with the request of the late Senator Norbeck 
to deliver an address at the dedication of 
Mount Rushmore to the use of the memor- 
ial, which impressed the project upon the 
attention of the nation, as perhaps nothing 
else could have done. In February 1929 
one of the last acts of Calvin Coolidge as 
President was the appointment. of the 
National Memorial Commission. In late 
August 1936 when President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt visited Rushmore, more than 
145,000 visitors had registered at this Na- 
tional Memorial, in the season of 1936. 

+ As to how long it will stand, geologists 
agree that the life of this memorial in 
granite is immeasurable — one hundred 
thousand years not being an excessive esti- 
mate. As a memorial to our national 
heroes in the development of our country, 
Rushmore National Memorial will live 
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History of South Dakota D. A. R. 


Errie W 


. THoms 


Honorary State Regent 


— eleven years, South Dakota held the 
unique position of having state regents 
but no chapters of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Members of the 
National Society in South Dakota were 
members at large or members of chapters 
in other states. Mrs. Walter Burleigh of 


Yankton was the first state regent. 
Eleven years later, May 1, 1905, Paha 


Wakan, the first chapter, was organized at 
Vermillion with fifteen members. 

Although there had been several state 
meetings, there was no State Organization 
until 1919 when the six chapters sent dele- 
gates to a meeting with Daniel Newcomb 
Chapter at Yankton. They organized the 
South Dakota State Conference, elected 
state officers and adopted By-Laws. Mrs. 
Amos E. Ayres of Mary Chilton Chapter 
was elected state regent and under her able 
administration the active work of South 
Dakota D. A. R. began. The first objective 
of the State Organization was the raising of 
money for French orphans in cooperation 
with the National Society. South Dakota 
Daughters, aided by friends, though with 
only 294 members, sent the sum of $15,- 
108.00 to the Treasurer General for the 
Fatherless Children of France. 

The first State project was the Endow- 
ment Fund for Education. In 1920 the 
South Dakota Society voted to raise $5000 
in five years, the interest to be used for 
the benefit of children of soldiers, sailors 
and marines of the World War living within 
the State of South Dakota. At the Conti- 
nental Congress of 1920 the National Chair- 


man of Patriotic Education said in her re- 
port: “South Dakota Daughters led the 
States in raising money for a scholarship 
endowment for the children of veterans of 
the World War.” Besides the outright gift 
from the Endowment Fund, South Dakota 
maintains a D. A. R. Student Loan Fund. 

Nancy Peabody Chapter of Mitchell be- 
gan the good work of furnishing books and 
other facilities for recreation to the State 
Training School. 

The work for the Approved Schools has 
been of especial interest to South Dakota 
Daughters. For a gift of $100 the State 
Society holds a Tamassee Founder’s Certifi- 
cate. Besides other gifts to Tamassee the 
State this year is completing a scholarship 
of $100 a year for four years for a Tamas- 
see student. 

The first chapter of the C. A. R. was 
organized in 1919. 

When the building of Constitution Hall 
was undertaken, South Dakota’s State Re- 
gent, Miss Mabel K. Richardson, led the 
way with her own gift of one thousand dol- 
lars. The chapters of the state paid for a 
State Box, two memorial chairs and gave 
additional money and furnishings. 

State flags have been presented both to 
Memorial Continental Hall and to Con- 
stitution Hall. 

Good Citizenship Medals have been given 
in most Junior and Senior High Schools 
and in Rural schools. This year we are 
sending our second winner of the Good 
Citizenship Pilgrimage to Washington. 
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RS. ABIGAIL HOSFORD ERVIN, 


born August 28, 1805 at a place now 
called Newark, Tioga County, New York, 
was the fifth child of Joseph Hosford, Jr., 
and Mary Williams. Her father, born 
December 9, 1761 at Westfield; Massa- 
chusetts, served in the Revolution, enlist- 
ing December 18, 1778, in the Continental 
Army, 2nd Regiment, New York, com- 
manded by Colonel Philip Van Courtland. 
He took part in skirmishes with Indians 
and was at the surrender of Cornwallis. 
He died January 5, 1847, at Portage, Al- 
legany County, New York. 

Abigail Hosford married Joseph Clark 
Ervin of Nunda, New York, and to this 
union were born six children. After the 
death of her husband in 1844, Mrs. Ervin 
moved with her children to Illinois. She 
lived also for a time in Iowa but came to 
Dakota Territory in 1873. Her last years 
were spent in or near Dell Rapids, S. Dak. 
where she died in the home of her son in 
1888. A Real Daughter marker was placed 
on her grave July 28, 1930, by Betsy 
Hickok Chapter, 

Miss Hg Smith Williamson was born 
at Fair Forest, South Carolina, March 8, 
1803. Her father, William Williamson 
entered the Revolutionary War in 1780 
when he was eighteen years old. That sum- 
mer he was captured at the Battle of Cam- 
den, South Carolina. He died in Adams 
County, Ohio, November 29, 1839. 

Miss Jane went from Ohio to Minnesota 
where she and a brother were missionaries 
to the Indians. Later she lived with a 
nephew in Greenwood, South Dakota, where 
she died March 24, 1895. She was buried 
in the Indian Cemetery in Greenwood. 
The Dakota Indians called her “Dowan 
Dootanin,” Red Song Woman. In 1930 


her grave was marked by Thirty Ninth 
Star Chapter. 

Mrs. Eliza Wheeler Bailey was born in 
Franklin, Massachusetts, February 4, 1815. 
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South s Four Real Daughters 


Jessie G. LOCKHART 
State Chairman, Real Daughters Committee mie 


She died in Milbank, South Dakota, Jan- 
uary 19, 1899, and was buried there. But 
on May 16, 1904, the body was removed 
and buried in the cemetery of Lake City, 
Minnesota. September, 1924, her grave 
was marked with a Real Daughter tablet 
sent by her chapter, Sarah Riggs Hum- 
phrey Chapter of Derby, Connecticut, which 
she had joined three months before her 
death. Ceremonies were in charge of the 
Lake City, Minnesota Chapter. South 
Dakota claims her as a Real Daughter 
since she lived awhile, died and was buried 
for a time in this state. 

Mrs. Charlotte Warrington Turner, was 
born December 31, 1836, in Delaware 
County, Ohio, the daughter of Sergeant 
William Warrington and his fourth wife. 
Sergeant Warrington, born April 29, 1754, 
served as a member of General Washing- 
ton’s Body Guard. He also served in the 
War of 1812’ and met with no accident 
during his entire service in both wars. He 
died May 25, 1852, in his 99th year. 

Charlotte Warrington married Albert 
Turner in 1854 and was the mother of two 
daughters, one of whom is still living, Miss 
Lettie Turner of Newark, Ohio. In 1885 
Mrs. Turner came as a pioneer to Dakota 
Territory. She lived for a time on the 
Indian Reservation at Medicine Creek and 
later near Rapid City. For several years 
she received the $8.00 pension given to Real 
Daughters. She died at Yankton, March 
15, 1918, and was buried there. A monu- 
ment to her memory was erected in 1919 and 
arrangements made for the perpetual care 
of this Real Daughter’s grave. 


Excerpts from longer article by Mrs. Lockhart. 


(Note. Mrs. Lockhart made her first report as 
State Chairman of Real Daughters committee in 
1917 and has continued as Chairman ever since. 
It is a remarkable achievement to have located 
four Real Daughters in the heart of the conti- 
nent.) 
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Published by courtesy 
PASQUE FLOWERS (PULSATII 


Anemone of purple hue, 

Emerging from the grasses brown, 

_ Has come to make her spring debut 
In furry mantled satin gown. 


She loiters not for leaf or bower 
_A proper setting to prepare; 


Amid the hillside grasses sear, 

_ With golden heart, in sun or rain 

_ She comes, the vanguard of the year, 
Sweet, modest Wind-flower of the plain. — 


Dak S Fl 
Dakota State Flower 
~ 
At Easter time our brave Pasque Flower 


_ South Dakota State Regents 1894-1919 


Appointed by National Society 


. Mrs. Walter A. Burleigh, 1894, 1895, 1896. 5. Mrs. Jessamine Lee Fox, 1907, 1908, 1909. 

. Mrs. Andrew J. Kellar, 1897-1902. (Died Dec. 6, 1902.) 6. Mrs. Robert J. Gamble, 1910. 

. Mrs. Charles E. Barrows. completed 1902, 1903. 7. Mrs. Stella Moore Kahl, 1911-1912. 

. Mrs. Craig S. Thoms, 1900. 8. Mrs. Edward B. Keator, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916. 
9. Mrs. E. St. Clair Snyder, 1917. 
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1. Mrs. Amos E. Ayers, the last state regent by appoint- 
ment of the National Society and the first by election 
ve of State Conference, 1918-1919. 


aes 2. Mrs. Francis W. Warring, 1920. 


7. Miss Mabel K. er 1925, 1926. 


3. Mrs. M. R. Hopkins, 1921. 
4. Mrs. Leslie G. Hill, 1922. 


5. Mrs. Cassius M. Cannon, 1923. 


6. Mrs. Willis H. Davis, 1924. 
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1. Miss Lerna D. Veling, 1927. ’ ; a, 4. Mrs. Charles A. Lafferty, 1931, 1932. 

2. Mrs. Hayward Marshall, 1928. fees Pre 5. Mrs. Halfdan Gotaas, 1933, 1934, 

3. Mrs. John W. Raish, 1929, 1930. ’ : 6. Mrs. Edgar Paul Rothrock, 1935, 1936. 
7. Mrs. J. B. 1937- 


Elected Under State Organization 
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are 
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MRS. B. T. COGGAN, REGENT OF BLACK HILLS CHAPTER, 


TOMAHAWK 


SAWYER COGGAN, of 


NELLIE 
Lead, South Dakota, Regent of the 


Black Hills Chapter, Daughters of the 
7 _ American Revolution, has made a gift to 
_ the Black Hills of 420 acres of land for a 
on recreational center and furnished funds for 
the construction of a dam, which will im- 
_ pound the waters of Bear Butte Creek to 
make a lake of approximately 40 acres. 
_ The project, which has been named 
Sawyer Memorial Park, is a memorial to 
the late John Sawyer, Mrs. Coggan’s first 
husband, who was one of the first Black 
Hills pioneers to become genuinely inter- 
a in the conservation of the natural 
resources of the Black Hills. 
Mrs. Coggan came to the Black Hills 
_ from lowa as a bride and for a number of 
years lived at the Sawyer ranch on Elk 
Conk, near the site of the Sawyer Memorial. 
< Pioneering runs in her family as her 
_ parents were of old New England stock. 


Conn., in 1640, and her father’s even before 
that to New Jersey. 
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8y Deadwood Caamber of Commerce, 5. D. 


LEAD, S. D. (INSET), DONATED THE LAND FOR THE 
COUNTRY CLUB 


In turning over the land for the Memorial 
to a board of trustees for future public de- 
velopment, Mrs. Coggan stated: 

“The lake and park are not to be com- 
mercialized in any manner whatsoever. 
If any profits accrue from the enterprise 
they are to go to a charitable institution, 
preferably a children’s home. I want the 
park to be a source of pleasure to all who 
use it, and want them to feel that it is 
their park. It will perpetuate the name 
of Sawyer which will please me, but its 
primary object is to serve as a recrea- 
tional ground for the people of the Black 
Hills, and at the same time further water 
and timber conservation in this section.” 

A companion project to Sawyer Me- 
morial Park, is the Tomahawk Lake Coun- 
try club adjoining the park, nine miles 
southeast of Deadwood, in which Mrs. 
Coggan has been actively interested. It is 
a grass-green course laid out in one of 
the most picturesque settings in the Black 
Hills, and rated one of the finest in the 
Northwest. 
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D. A. R. NEIGHBOR CENTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Practical Americanism 


Mrs. Ben L. GoopDHEART 
State Chairman 


[‘ these times of red and black flags of 
anarchy, civil war, and rebellion flying 
abroad in increasing numbers, an interest- 
ing demonstration in practical American- 
ism, which will help to keep the Stars and 
Stripes flying over this country, is being 
developed very successfully on the east side 
of Los Angeles, California. The plan is 
one designed to promote the ideals of de- 
mocracy in the minds of children who, 
though many of their parents are foreign 
born, are soon to become the voters and 
leaders of their communities. 

Housed in an old frame building, cen- 
trally located in the foreign district of this 
large port city, this work among the many 


nationalities is promoted by the California 
State Society of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and is called “The D. A. 
R. Neighborhood Center.” 

The great need for this project was the 
vision of Mrs. Frank Phelps Toms, while 
she was State Regent in 1930-1932. Mrs. 
John Whittier Howe Hodge, the present 
State Vice Regent of California, who was a 
member of the first Committee for the work 
of the Center, has continually thrown all 
her influence toward this great work. Mrs. 
Hodge is still a member of the Center Com- 
mittee, acting in an advisory capacity. 

Invaluable has been the work of Mrs. 
Elmer Horace Whittaker, Junior Past State 
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Regent, who during her term of office 
as State Regent, worked out an idea for 
greater expansion by having two members 
of the D. A. R. move into the Center, there- 
by creating an atmosphere of an American 
home where the children of the community 
could come for their Club meetings. Those 
placed in charge were Mrs. Ben L. Good- 
heart, Past Regent of Hollywood Chapter, 
as State Chairman, and Mrs. B. O. Hol- 
brook, Past Regent of General Richard 
Gridley Chapter, as Supervisor of the work. 

This plan has succeeded so well that the 
enrollment has increased from twenty-five 
to one hundred and fifty in a year and a 
half, and more definite work has been 
accomplished. While the State Regents who 
live in the northern part of the State are 
so far away it is impossible for them to 
do actual work at the Center, they are in- 
teresting the members farther away in the 
work from a financial standpoint. 

Being located, as it is, in the foreign 
district, political and religious questions 
are avoided, but patriotic programs are 
carried on daily through many Clubs 
organized for pleasure as well as for in- 
struction. Clubs of Girl Homemakers, Junior 
Citizenship Clubs, Patrols and Cub Packs 
for the boys, and Clubs for Mothers, make 
the D.A.R. Neighborhood Center a true 
Community Center, where the ideals of an 
American home and true patriotism are 
steadily upheld. 

Many manuals have been distributed to 
foreign born who wish to become Citizens, 
and any assistance that can be given to 
them is given cheerfully. A very popular 
part of the privileges offered the children 
is a Lending Library, and many good books 
are taken out each week. This Library is 
being built up by gifts from Chapters and 
individual members. 

The Crime Prevention Bureau of Los 
Angeles, for the promotion of its plans, 
has selected the Neighborhood Center to 
work with it in its crusade of Crime Preven- 
tion. Although there are many settlement 
houses in the district, the D.A.R. Center 
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was considered best equipped to interest 
the children in their leisure hours out of 
school, as a means of instilling good ideals 
in their minds and daily life, by a helpful 
environment, and thus prevent the tendency 
to crime. The work is carried on through 
Clubs for recreation as well as sewing, 
cooking, reed weaving, clay modeling, and 
all kinds of hand craft, under the able 
supervision of Mrs. B. O. Holbrook. In 
each class, the meeting is opened with a 
Ritual which includes the American’s 
Creed, the Civic Creed, the Golden Rule. 
and the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 
all given by memory. Patriotic talks and 
games are worked into their daily Club 
meetings. 

All teachers are members of the D. A. R., 
and their services are given to the work. A 
well equipped playground, with many 
sources of amusement, including swings, 
croquet, ping pong, badminton, and all 
kinds of games, is very popular in the 
neighborhood, and here the children come 
to play, rather than in the streets. A stage 
in the yard is often used for out-door pro- 
grams and plays. Also, a Barbecue provides 
lively times for the children when in the 
evenings a weinie roast is an additional 
treat. 

The object of the Center is to provide 
a place so pleasant for the children that 
they will prefer to come there, rather than 
to the social centers maintained by subver- 
sive organizations in the locality of the 
Center. Leaders developed by this Center, 
equipped with the ideals taught them by 
the D. A. R. members will wield a great 
influence among the children of the future, 
and although the result is an intangible 
thing, a few such leaders will play a great 
part in developing a wholesome influence 
among the young people in the coming 
years. Through this sort of patriotic educa- 
tion, the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution Neighborhood Center is doing a 
great work in the training of ane 


citizens. 
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Conference on Williamsburg Restoration. 


Mrs. Juuian G. GoopHuE 


Historian General 


T THE invitation of the New York 
Herald Tribune, a joint conference on 
the Williamsburg Restoration was held on 
February 24 by that organization and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution from 
the states of New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania in the north Ball 
Room of the Hotel Astor in New York City. 
Five hundred members attended and the 
day was one of delightfully presented in- 
formation and inspiration. 

The program opened at ten-fifteen with 
an invocation by Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, 
Rector of Bruton Parish, Williamsburg, Va. 
The pledge of allegiance to the flag was 
given and one verse of “The Star Spangled 
Banner” was sung. Mrs. William H. Clapp, 
State Regent of New York, presided. 

Introduced by Mrs. Clapp, Mrs. Ogden 
Reid, vice-president of the Herald Tribune 
welcomed the guests. Mrs. Clapp then 
presented the Historian General, Mrs. 
Julian G. Goodhue, who presided over the 
Conference. 

_ The first speaker was Dr. W. A. R. Good- 
win; the father of the restoration idea. He 
spoke intimately and most interestingly on 
“The Origin and Background of the Res- 
toration.” 

The second speaker on the morning pro- 
gram was Mr. William G. Perry, of the 
firm of Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, archi- 
tects of the Restoration. 

Mr. Perry said, “The architects of the 
eighteenth century were a part of the con- 
sequential scheme of the Renaissance. Led 
by Sir Christopher Wren they developed in 
England a truly noble style. Wren died 
in 1723. (Many of the finest buildings in 
London might be called his monuments.) 
According to very creditable evidence, it 
was he who prepared the design for the first 
building of the College of William and 
Mary in 1673. The style was the outgrowth 
of the adaptation of the Italian Renaissance 
upon the low countries. This was natural 
since the Royalists during the Common- 
wealth, found congenial asylum there. 


+ Says, 


“Thus, in viewing Williamsburg, one 
must have in mind some conception of the 
source of what one sees standing there. 
One sees buildings of public and private 
nature standing serenely upon carefully 
chosen site, each expressive of its purpose, 
displaying character, calm and full of 
vigor. Their quiet repose is not neces- 
sarily a key to the type of lives that their 
occupants lived, but, perhaps, more truly, 
a key to the type of lives that they would 
fain have lived if left undisturbed and in- 
dependent in their colonial occupations. 

“The architecture of Queen Anne is a 
pure, simple style endowed with a concep- 
tion of noble scale, perfectly related to a 
generous conception of life. From this 
root descended the Georgian, and as refine- 
ment of elements succeeded previous ef- 
forts at refinement, the natural limit was 
eventually reached. Williamsburg repre- 
sents an architectural style in its flourish- 
ing form. 

“In this Restoration, we have acted as 
proxies for the architects of the earl 
eighteenth century and have 
through the patient, generous help of Mr. 
Rockefeller, to see the setting through the 
eyes of the original designers. 

“There was a complete lack of ostenta- 
tion in these buildings. Horace Walpole 
‘no generation is satisfied with the 
achievement of its predecessors, but must 
improve on this perfection’, however, there 
is something precious in the old which 
should be preserved.” 

During the intermission Mrs. Grace 
Allen Bangs of the Herald Tribune enter- 
tained the speakers and guests of honor at 
a delicious luncheon in the roof garden of 
the hotel. 

The afternoon session ned promptly 
at two o’clock. Mrs. Goodh hue invited the 
audience to don the cloak of two hundred 
years ago, which had been put aside dur- 
ing the luncheon hour, and begin again its 
pilgrimage to Williamsburg over Route 
#1 turning onto Route #60 entering 
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Williamsburg on Duke 
Street. 
feller, Jr., as a beneficent spirit which, 
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= cabinet makers, 


of Gloucester 


She spoke of Mr. John D. Rocke- 


unseen, had made possible a wonderful 
project, stating that his representative was 
Mr. Kenneth Chorley, President of Colo- 
nial Williamsburg, Inc., whom she then 
introduced. Mr. Chorley spoke on “The 
Major Purposes of the Restoration” saying 
that the Conference was a distinct compli- 
ment to the restoration of Williamsburg, 
men under the auspices of such an influ- 
- ential newspaper as the Herald Tribune 
and the distinguished organization of the 
National Society, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. He considered it a privi- 
lege to participate in the program and 
wished to express his personal as well as 
the appreciation of his associates of the 
great honor bestowed upon them. One of 
the purposes of the restoration was to re- 
store the first city in the American Colo- 
nial Period to its original beauty which 
_ must be done accurately, all else subordi- 
_ nate to this. 
This created the department of Research 
and Record. Data was sought and found 
in British museums and libraries, and even 
in libraries of France, in addition to simi- 


_ lar places in this country, and in histori- 


cal societies, family records and court rec- 
_ords. Over 150 foundations of buildings 


_ were unearthed which revealed 40 tons of 


silver, china, iron and other materials. 


_ The latter articles were found by sifting 


the dirt which was upturned. Restoration 
of Williamsburg buildings is nearly com- 
pleted, the next step will be the presenta- 
tion and interpretation of the restoration. 
Williamsburg is a living community and is 
visited by persons from all parts of the 
United States as well as from Europe. It 
must be made to live again in its culture, 
craftsmanship and fine arts. 

A library of 3000 items was presented 
to Williamsburg which contained facts 
blacksmiths and 
A building is planned 


metal workers. 


_ which will house craftsmen of all these 


Re types. Over 200 stores and firms have 
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elusive way, in stirring the souls of those 
men and women who witness the value, 
the culture and the craftsmanship of the 
colonial period displaying, as they do, the 
simplicity of life, strength of character and 
fidelity of purpose of these pioneers of 
America. 

Mr. Francis MacComber of McCut- 
cheon’s spoke on “The Influence of Wil- 
liamsburg on Contemporary Decoration.” 
Having studied interior decoration since 
1924, Mr. MacComber spoke with author- 
ity on his subject. He stated that English 
reproductions or antiques are in great de- 
mand. 

There are sixteen colors approved by the 
Restoration committee, covering shades of 
green, brown, grey, yellow and orange. 
He spoke of the India prints used at the 
windows of the ball room in the Palace, 
a sample of which was hung on the wall. 
The furniture styles are in great range of 
quality so that one had a large choice. Mr. 
MacComber stated that the decorators owed 
much to the Restoration as it showed the 
finest authentic reproductions in this 
country. 

Mr. Arthur A. Shurcliff, landscape archi- 
tect for the Restoration spoke on “City 
Plan and Landscape Problems of Colonial 
Williamsburg” in a very interesting and 
intimate way. He said that between eighty 
and a hundred English estates were visited 
and measured in order to get the proper 
dimensions and that several brick paths 
had been unearthed in Williamsburg, and 
finally laid again just as found. Mrs. 
Goodhue stated that the April number of 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC is to contain an 
illustrated article on Williamsburg. At the 
close of the talk by Mr. Shurcliff, questions 
were asked of Mr. Perry, the architect, by 
those present, answers to which revealed 
many interesting facts. 

Mrs. Goodhue closed the session with a 
brief address, reading a few paragraphs 
also from the Proceedings of the Conven- 
tion of Delegates held at the capitol in the 
City of Williamsburg, June 20th and 29th, 
1776. She closed with the words, “Time 


ee applied for the privilege of displaying or 
distributing these reproductions. 

* In conclusion Mr. Chorley said that if o'clock, after which those present were 
_ _ this conference is to be of lasting value, the guests of Mrs. Ogden Reid at afternoon 


interest must be in a larger and more tea. 


does not pass; it is we who pass!” 
The meeting stood adjourned at four 
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Po Life in Colonial America 
Mary ALLIson GoopDHUE 


settling of Plymouth was distinctly 
a religious exodus. It has no exact 
parallel in history. The roots of it lie in 
England in the Reformation which was 
based on insistence upon the right to re- 
ligious opinion. Human nature, however, 
being what it is, it was not long until the 
proponents of the movement fell under the 
natural temptation to insist upon the in- 
violability of their own united views and to 
urge civil support of them. 

As a result of her sympathy with this new 
Protestant movement which her father, 
Henry VIII, had espoused, Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1599 caused to be passed the Act 
of Uniformity which forbade any minister 
to use a form or ritual other than that of 
the new church which had been established 
by Parliament. Many of the English clergy, 
especially those who had sought shelter in 
Switzerland and Germany during those 
troublous years preceding the Reformation, 
resented this return to dogmatic ruling over 
their religious affairs and out of this there 
grew the Puritan movement. 

In England the feeling was acute, the 
definite objections to the old order being a 
refusal to accept a prescribed ritual, de- 
termination to abolish the Book of Common 
Prayer from their own services and dis- 
approval of the use of the surplice. In con- 
sequence the name “Separatists” 
tached to this group of objectors and as such 
they are known in history. There were 
three such groups in England, one at Gains- 
borough, one at Austerfield and one at 
Scrooby. It is the latter group to which 
later became attached the name “Pilgrims.” 
They were sometimes derisively called 
“Brownists” because of Robert Brown who 
printed the first statement of their doctrines. 

Such was the feeling of resentment and 
ill-will toward the Separatists that their 
religious meetings became the occasion for 
insult and mob intrusion. This trying 
situation was endured for several years 
until it reached the point where worship 
had become impossible because of the in- 


was at-, 


Prelude to Plymouth 


vasion of their enemies. Choice must be | 
made between recantation and flight, and Z 
as the former was impossible to them, the 
latter was their only recourse. Two Sepa- 
ratist groups being already resident in Hol- | 
land, that country seemed to offer them the © 
surest haven. 

Holland, at that time, was the only coun- 


try which admitted all professed followers A f 
of Jesus Christ irrespective of their form of _ 


worship. Hence to Holland the little group 


fled, taking refuge in Amsterdam. Finding __ 
themselves thrust into a bitter doctrinal _ 
controversy which was raging between two — 


groups of Separatists who had preceded 
them, their sojourn lasted but a year. 
Wounded by the trials and turbulences of 
the last few years in England, they longed 
for a place in which they might rest their 
souls and worship God in peace according 
to their consciences. So, on May 1, 1609, 
the group moved on to Leyden, twenty miles 
distant, by permission of the authorities of 


that city, and there they remained foreleven __ 


years. 


The society had numbered about one — 


hundred when its members arrived at Am- 


sterdam and after taking up their residence 
in Leyden, it increased steadily to about 


three hundred. A large dwelling was pur- 


chased in 1611 and was used as the resi- __ 


dence of their pastor, the beloved John 
Robinson, a man of an unusual combina- 


tion of spiritual andtemporal wisdom. The 


dwelling was also used as a meeting place 


and in the rear of it twenty-one cottages 


were erected for poor emigrants of their — 
faith. 

William Brewster was chosen as their 
elder. This man had been educated at 


Cambridge and had served under one of “i 


the secretaries of State of England. With | 
the change of political appointments he had © 
been deprived of this position and had 
been given one as postmaster and agent of 
the affairs of Scrooby Manor. It was in | 
this office that his contact with the Sepa- 
ratist group had been made. 
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Another outstanding member of the 
_ Scrooby Separatists, later to be known as 
the Pilgrims, was William Bradford who 
became identified with them at the age of 
seventeen when he was already conspicuous 
for his ability and high character. 
Leyden was the seat of the great univer- 
sity of that name and here Pastor Robinson, 
‘ Brewster and Bradford were all very happy 
affiliating with this intellectual atmosphere. 
_ They had opportunity for association with 
learned men and access to great libraries. 
Robinson was admitted to the university 
and took part in public debates. Brewster 
taught the English language to the Dutch 
students and opened a publishing house of 
a simple nature which gave him the oppor- 
tunity to print books and pamphlets of a 
theological nature. Bradford engaged him- 
self in studying ancient languages in order 
that he might, as he said, see with his “own 
eyes the ancient oracles of God in all their 
native beauty.” 

It would seem as though life were very 
rosy for all of them, but this was not wholly 
true and as time advanced difficulties pro- 
jected themselves more and more seriously 
into the scene. In the first place, the life 

and pursuits of members of the Separatist 

colony had, back in England, been of an 
agricultural and simple nature. Here, in 
order to sustain themselves and their fam- 
ilies, they had been compelled to abruptly 
change their course of daily living, to en- 
gage in humble and arduous industrial pur- 
suits to which they were neither fitted by 
experience nor inclination. 

_ Then, too, the language of the Dutch was 

not their native tongue and they came to 
see that their children were growing up not 
as English citizens, but as Dutch, and that 

_ sooner or later their descendants would lose 
their own native speech and the conscious- 
ness of their English blood and heritage. 

They felt that they had been unable to im- 

press their religious views upon the Dutch 

people and their distress over their inabil- 
ity to persuade their Dutch neighbors of the 
necessity of observing the Sabbath, which 
seemed to them an indispensable custom, 
aroused an increasing fear of the encroach- 
ment of worldliness upon their own chil- 
dren. 

Bradford complained that the young peo- 
ple were getting “the raines off their necks 
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and departing from their parents . . . and 
that others took upon them viages (voy- 
ages) far by sea and others (a) worse 
course tending to dissoluteness and the dan- 
ger of their souls to the great grief of their 
parents and dishonor to God.” 

This, indeed, became an overwhelming 
spiritual issue. They prayed, fasted and 
sought the direction of God in this tremen- 
dous situation. The hope of changing to 
their own convictions the members of this 
foster nation, however friendly and kind 
they had been, must be painfully abandoned 
and being deeply absorbed in the transcend- 
ent desire to “serve our God with a pure 
conscience according to His will revealed,” 
gradually the necessity for a change of 
environment thrust itself upon them. 

In addition to these fears, they realized 
that the twelve years’ truce between Hol- 
land and Spain would terminate in 1621 
and they were beset by terror lest Spain 
should subordinate the Netherlands and, in 
consequence, introduce the horrible cruel- 
ties and godlessness credited to them, the 
tortures of the Inquisition, the suffering 
related by men who had been imprisoned 
in Spanish dungeons, of which they knew. 
This thought filled their minds with a des- 
perate and increasing restlessness. How 
bitterly they were torn at the thought of 
emigrating again! It had been difficult 
to adapt themselves to the new surround- 
ings, new language and strange people, and 
now where could they go with assurance of 
avoiding the things from which they might 
flee? There seemed but one alternative, 
that of colonizing in the new land, America. 

Here, again, formidable apprehensions 
assailed this prospect. Through the years 
there had reached them repeated tales of 
the long and perilous voyage across the seas 
in a sailing vessel, the prey, perhaps, of 
violent storms. If fortunate enough to ar- 
rive in the new land, they would not be 
received by a civilized community which 
offered certain institutions of comfort and 
protection as had been the case when they 
migrated from England to Holland. Rather 
would this new enterprise carry them into 
a new land where savages, hunger and pri- 
vation of various sorts and the ravages of 
sickness and death would confront them. 

Still, they clung to the fact that by that 
time, 1619, many men, women and children 
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had made the voyage with success and there 
were said to be one hundred women living 
in Virginia. 

We may the better realize the tremendous 
conflict in arriving at a decision when we 
know that only a small fraction of the whole 
group decided to take the risk. This par- 
ticular movement toward colonization was 
entirely different from that impelling those 
who settled Jamestown. These Pilgrims 
were but a handful, without financial back- 
ing, political influence, or any guarantee of 
even a meager degree of success or protec- 
tion. They had, however, the greatest en- 
dowment of the human soul, a supreme 
faith. 

At this point a fortunate incident oc- 
curred. The Virginia Company, one of the 
foremost colonizing companies of that day, 
finding itself at the point of bankruptcy, 
made a special offer of unusual privileges 
and terms to groups who would either go 
to Virginia themselves or send tenants who 
would agree to set up private plantations. 
The conditions governing such a migration 
were exceptionally liberal. They were told 
that they would be guaranteed the right to 
live as a distinct body, subject only to their 
own governor and the laws of the colony 
and that they could probably secure from 
the king a grant of religious toleration to 
worship God in their own way. It was after 
long and prayerful consideration that they 
took the first steps toward making arrange- 
ments for the venture. 

Acutely conscious that they were English 
people, gladly acknowledging themselves 
subject to their own “dread sovereign,” 
they declined several proposals made by 
the Dutch to settle elsewhere in Holland or 
under the sovereignty of Holland in the new 
land. At this time, New England as we 
know it was practically unknown as a 
region. No settlement had been established. 
The first thought of the Pilgrims was to 
settle in the region of the Hudson Bay or in 
Virginia, or in Guiana. 

In the summer of 1617, the Leyden Pil- 
grims sent Robert Cushman and Deacon 
John Carver to England to see what could 
be secured in the way of influence toward 
gaining equipment and passage. Sir Edwin 
Sandys, the brother of William Brewster’s 
former employer at Scrooby, being ap- 


proached, appealed to the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury to allow them — America. 
This the Archbishop refused claiming that 
the Brownists, a name by which they had 
in the early years been ironically called, 
assumed a liberty of worship which did not 
include respect for monarchy. 

A contact was therefore made with “div- 
ers selecte gentlemen” in order to exempt 
the Virginia Company from any responsi- 
bility. The famous “Seven Articles” were 
drawn up by Robinson and Brewster, in 
which were declared the opinions of the 
Church at Leyden and although the Arch- 
bishop rejected the Articles, the Virginia 
Company accepted them. Years later, 
Winslow wrote that the Company was in 
entire sympathy with the aims and plans 
of the Pilgrims declaring that this move- 
ment was of God and confirmed their faith 
by lending them £300 which the Pilgrims 
afterwards repaid. An anonymous person 
made a gift to the prospective colonists of 
£500 for the “trayninge and bringing upp 
of the infidel children” of the new land, 
upon the recommendation of the sailing 
company. King James was asked by the 


Secretary of State to permit the Leyden 


group liberty of conscience under his pro- 
tection and to guarantee this in a written 
statement. This he declined to do, but 
promised that he would not molest them. 

The Pilgrims were distressed by this lack 
of positive guarantee, but they came to 
agree that inasmuch as a royal warrant 
could be revoked in any case if the king 
should wish, probably his spoken word was 
as much protection as a more formal one 
might be. A letter expressing deepest grati- 
tude for the personal interests of Sandys 
and the King’s sécretary, Sir Robert Naun- 
ton, was sent by the Leyden church, and 
in this were embodied clarifying statements 
as to their doctrinal and political views. 

Owing to the internal problems of the 
Virginia Company affairs dragged out for 
two years. Many letters passed between 
the company and the prospective pilgrims; 
discouragements and apprehensions as- 
sailed the latter, these being heightened by 
the news that one of their elders at Amster- 
dam who had previously sailed to Virginia, 
had died. 

In his “History of the Plimoth Planta- 
tion,” William Bradford a governor of the 
colony wrote, “It was answered that all 
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great, & honorable actions, are accompanied 
with great difficulties; and must be, both 
enterprised, and ouercome with answerable 
courages. It was granted ye dangers were 
great, but not desperate; the difficulties were 
many, but not inuincible. For though their 
were many of them likly, yet they were not 
cartaine; It might be sundrie of ye things 
feared, might neuer befale; others by 
prouidente care & ye vse of good means 
(might in a great measure be preuented; 
and all of them (through ye help of Good) 
by fortitude, and patience, might either be 
borne, or overcome. True it was that such 
atempts were not to be made, and vnder- 
taken without good ground, & reason; not 
rashly, or lightly as many haue done for 
curiositie, or hope of gaine, etc. But their 
condition was not ordinarie; their ends 
were good & honourable; their calling law- 
full, & vrgente; and therefore they might 
expecte ye blessing of God in their pro- 
ceding. Yea though they should loose their 
liues in this action, yet might they haue 
comforte in the same, and their endeauors 
would be honourable.” 

It is believed that the Pilgrims fully in- 
tended to go to Virginia. There was plenty 
of land still available on the James River 
and practically all of the news which they 
had received of the new land had come 
from that region. Joseph Wyncop, a 
clergyman not of their persuasion who 
wished to go to America requested a patent 
for the Pilgrims, applying for a particular 
plantation in Virginia. 

However, the Wyncop patent was never 
used. A misfortune occurred during the 
summer of 1619 in the publishing by 
Brewster and Brewer, on their little print- 
ing press, of Calderwood’s “Perth Assem- 
bly” in which King James was charged with 
an attempt to force the Angelican Church 
upon the Scottish people. Brewster was 
obliged to go into hiding until the king’s 
wrath had abated. This, then, was an in- 
auspicious time to press upon the king the 
matter of support for the proposed colony 
and to salve the condition offers were made 
by the Dutch during the following winter 
to the Leyden Church that they settle some- 
where else of their own choosing in Hol- 
land, or migrate to a Dutch colony. This 
offer was rejected, probably because of the 
appearance of a Thomas Weston, a man 
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quite conspicuous in the affairs of coloniz- 
ing America, but not at all times commend- 
ably so because of his impetuous judgment. 

Weston was at this time treasurer and 
leader of a group of Merchant Adventurers 
in London, having for an associate one 
John Pierce, a citizen and clothmaker of 
London. Being attracted by the special 
privileges offered at that time by the Vir- 
ginia Company, including the grant of a 
particular plantation to any interested 
group who would emigrate, Weston, on 
February 20, 1620, secured a patent from 
that Company and hastened to Leyden to 
interest the Separatists in it. His attempts 
must have been persuasive for the little 
group abandoned its intention of sailing 
under the Virginia Company and, instead, 
joined with Weston in using the Pierce pat- 
ent after being assured that the merchants 
would supply the necessary funds and make 
all needed preparations. 

There were diverse disputes and waver- 
ing of purpose but with eventual determina- 
tion not to settle in Virginia, but to choose 
the new territory called New England which 
offered particularly good fishing rights. 
The matter ended with an agreement to sail 
with Weston under the patent with Pierce 
and his associates which Weston had se- 
cured. The terms of agreement assured 
that the colonists were to be neither tenants 
nor servants, but were to be regarded as on 
equal terms with the associates of the Com- 
pany in England. The Company was not 
an incorporated one but was a voluntary 
joint stock organization. Both capital and 
profits were to belong to the Company for 
seven years after which time they were to 
be divided among the partners or stock- 
holders proportionately. By “capital” was 
meant lands, houses, goods, animals and 
other chattels. 

The stockholding group remaining in 
England contributed at least one share each 
at $50.00 (our currency) per share to the 
common interests; a second group of ad- 
venturers or planters, mostly from London, 
invested, each, $50.00 in money or supplies. 
The Pilgrims, who could contribute nothing 
except themselves and their conscientious 
hard work, were also accredited as having 
invested $50.00 each. 

As they were about to depart, it was dis- 
covered that, in making their negotiations, 
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Robert Cushman had accepted two very 
unfavorable conditions. They were, first, 
an agreement to give the merchants a right 
to one half ownership in all the houses and 
lands at the end of the seven year period 
and, second, the omission of a previously 
accepted clause granting to each planter 
two days per week for free labor for him- 
self. As might be expected, this discovery 
aroused consternation and vigorous com- 
plaints. Weston refused to continue under 
other terms and, thus, the Pilgrims who had 
sold their houses and bits of land back in 
Leyden and had invested the money in a 
vessel, “The Speedwell,” for their purpose 
could only accept the situation which they 
were unable to alter. 

On July 22, 1620, in their little vessel 
the Pilgrims embarked for Southampton, 
England, where they joined another ship, 
“The Mayflower,” which had been hired by 
Weston for the passage. These two ships 
carrying only 35 of the 238 members of the 
Leyden Church, left Southampton on Au- 
gust Sth. “The Speedwell,” a small ship 
of 60 tons, proved so leaky and altogether 
unseaworthy that twice the caravel was 
obliged to return to shore, the second time 
to load the Mayflower with such passengers 
from both ships as were still of a mind to 
sail, the rest returning to London. The 
Mayflower finally departed on September 
16, 1620, with 101 persons, besides the 
officers and crew, on board; 56 of these 
were adult passengers, 20 were boys and 11 
were girls, some of these children probably 
being waifs sent from London. There were 
also 9 servants and 5 men who were not 
Separatists and an officer and crew ynit 
of 48. 

Three or four of the crew and one pas- 
senger died enroute and the voyage of 65 
days was so difficult that half of the band, 
weakened by bad air and poor food, suc- 
cumbed during the first winter. On No- 
vember 9th the Mayflower sighted Cape 
Cod where the Pilgrims remained for one 
month, sending out exploring parties to 
the nearby territory. Before landing on 
the shore of Cape Cod on November 11th, 
in obedience to the wise and saintly advice 
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of their beloved pastor, John Robinson, 
who had remained in Leyden by agreement 
to minister to the majority of his flock, they 
drew up the famous Mayflower Compact, 
the first germ of popular government in the 
new world. It is couched in these impres- 
sive words which we give you in their 
modern spelling so as to make them more 
readable: 


“In the name of God, amen. We whose 
names are under written, the loyal subjects of 
our dread sovereign Lord, King James, by the 
grace of God, of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, etc., 
having undertaken for the glory of God, and 
advancement of the Christian faith, and the 
honour of our King and country, a voyage to 
plant the first colony in the northern parts of 
Virginia; do by these presents solemnly and 
mutually, in the presence of God and one an- 
other, covenant and combine ourselves to- 
gether into a civil body politic, for our better 
ordering and preservation, and furtherance of 
the ends aforesaid: and by virtue hereof, do 
enact, constitute and frame such just and 
equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions and 
officers, from time to time, as shall be thought 
most meet and convenient for the general good 
of the colony; into which we promise all due 
submission and obedience. In witness whereof, 
we have hereunto subscribed our names, at 
Cape Cod, the eleventh of November, in the 
reign of our sovereign Lord, King James of 
England, France and Ireland, the eighteenth, 
and of Scotland the fifty-fourth, Anno. Dom. 
1620.” 


Sailing into the Bay on December 16th, 
the little band of Pilgrims disembarked 
from the ship. William Bradford wrote of 
the incident, “Being thus arrived in a good 
harbor and brought safe to land, they fell 
upon their knees and blessed ye God of 
heaven, who had brought them over ye vast 
& furious ocean, and delivered them from 
all ye perils & miseries thereof, againe to set 
their feete on ye firme and stable earth, 
their proper elemente.” And thus came the 
Pilgrims to America! 
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PAHA WAKAN CHAPTER, VERMILLION, S. D., WAS THE FIRST CHAPTER ORGANIZED IN THE STATE, MAY 1, 1905. 
THE CHAPTER WAS GIVEN THE SIOUX INDIAN NAME FOR SPIRIT MOUND, A FEW MILES NORTH OF VERMILLION, 
VISITED BY LEWIS AND CLARK = 1804 


THIRTY-NINTH STAR CHAPTER, WATERTOWN, S. D. W IRGANIZED MAR‘ 
PLACING A MARKER AT THE GRAVE OF A REGENT, MRS. PRITCHARD 


4 Chapter Work Told Pictorially 
J 
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BELLE FOUCHE, DEADWOOD, LEAD, SPEARFISH, AND NEWELL, A RADIUS OF 100 MILES. BLACK HILLS CHAPTER 
CHOSE THIS NAME BECAUSE OF SCATTERED RESIDENTS AMONG THE HILLS CITIES 


ANNA WAINWRIGHT CUSHING CH ERRI 
7 F OF MRS. AMOS E. AYERS, STATE REGENT AT THE TIME OF ORGANIZATION. MRS. SARAH SUMMERSIDE, SEATED 
+ IN CENTER, IS A REAL GRANDDAUGHTER 
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CAPTAIN ALEXANDER TEDFORD CHAP’ 

MOODY WAS ITS FIRST REGENT AND THE CHAPTER WAS NAMED FOR HER GREAT-GREAT-CRANDFATHER, 

CAPTAIN ALEXANDER TEDFORD. HE WAS A FIERY YOUNG VIRGINIAN OF SCOTCH-IRISH DESCENT WHO WAS 
KILLED AT THE BATTLE OF CUILFORD COURTHOUSE 


APTER, YANK’ )., WAS NAMED FOR A REVOLUTI ANCESTOR OF MRS. F. V. 
STEVENS, ONE OF THE FIRST REGENTS. THIS CHAPTER WAS ORGANIZED DECEMBER 7, 19130 
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CHARLOTTE WARRINGTON TURNER CHAPTER WAS ORGANIZED AT REDFIELD, COUNTY SEAT OF SPINK COUNTY, 
IN APRIL, 1923. IT WAS NAMED AFTER SOUTH DAKOTA’S REAL DAUGHTER WHOSE FATHER, SERGEANT WILLIAM 
WARRINGTON OF VIRGINIA, WAS A MEMBER OF WASHINGTON’S BODYGUARD 


MAC PHERSON CHAPTER, ABERDEEN, S. D.. WAS NAMED FOR JAMES MAC PHERSON, WHO WAS BORN AT 
KINGUSSIE, SCOTLAND, IN 1738. HE MADE TRANSLATIONS OF THE ILIAD AND OF THE OSSIAN POEMS. HE 
DIED IN 1796 AND WAS BURIED IN THE POETS CORNER OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
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NANCY PEABODY CHAPTER, MITCHELL, S. D., ORGANIZED DECEMBER 1 ANI 
COLONIAL RESIDENT NOTED FOR GREAT SKILL IN KNITTING. THIS OLDTIME ACCOMPLISHMENT GREATLY 
BENEFITED REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. THE CHAPTER HAS CONTRIBUTED TO STATE AND NATIONAL PROJECTS 
OF THE D. A. R. AND ERECTED A MARKER AT THE SITE OF THE EARLIEST PIONEER ACTIVITIES IN DAVISON 
COUNTY 


JOHN KERR CHAPTER, BROOKINGS, S. D., WAS ORGANIZED MARCH 7, 1921, AND NAMED IN HONOR OF ROBERT 
F. KERR, BELOVED BROOKINGS CITIZEN. JOHN KERR WAS HIS ANCESTOR WHO FOUGHT IN THE REVOLUTION. 
THERE ARE TWENTY-FOUR MEMBERS, TEN OF WHOM WERE AMONG THE TWENTY-FIVE CHARTER MEMBERS 
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F MARY CHILTON 


THE N 


MARY CHILTON CHAPTER, SIOUX FALLS, S. D., WAS ORGANIZED JUNE 17, 1915. 
“a CHOSEN TO HONOR AND PERPETUATE HER NAME 


(LEFT) MISS VIRGINIA KIEHLBAUCH, AVON, S. D., SOUTH 


SOUTH DAKOTA COOD CITIZENSHIP PILGRIMS. 

DAKOTA'S FIRST REPRESENTATIVE AT WASHINGTON, D. C., 1936, IN THE GOOD CITIZENSHIP PILGRIMAGE CON- 

TEST OPEN TO GIRLS FROM EVERY STATE, BY THE NATIONAL SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION. (RIGHT) MISS ELIZABETH MILLS, FORT PIERRE, S. D., SECOND PILGRIM, 1937 eg eh 
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HOME OF THE ELIZABETH ROSS CHAPTER, 401 NORTH GREEN STREET, OTTUMWA, IOWA. THE HOME WAS A 
GIFT FROM THE LATE MR. HERMAN W. MERRILL, SUBJECT TO A LIFE ESTATE OF HIS DAUGHTER. FLAG DAY 
HAS BEEN OBSERVED BY THE CHAPTER IN THIS HOUSE THE PAST TEN YEARS 


E DAY, 1936, DR. J. B. RICE, COUNTY HISTORIAN, AND MRS. J. L. BEESON, OUTGOINCE HIS- 

TORIAN, GEORGIA D. A. R., ERECTED COVERNMENT HEADSTONES OVER SIX GRAVES OF REVOLUTIONARY 

SOLDIER. IN THE PICTURE ARE JUDGE JAMES B. PARK OF THE OAKMULGEE CIRCUIT AND MRS. DAVID 

FERGUSON, HISTORIAN OF BALDWIN COUNTY, AT THE GRAVE OF EZEKIEL EVANS PARK. OTHERS MARKED 

WERE: JAMES PARK, REV. SAMUEL WHATLEY, CAPT. JONAS FOUCHE, CAPT. ARCHIBALD GRESHAM AND 
MAJOR DAVIS GRESHAM 
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Ss “ MARCIA BURNS CHAPTER, WASHINGTON, D. C., CAVE A TEA IN HONOR OF THE D. C. STATE OFFICERS IN THE 
- _ HISTORIC ALVA BELMONT HOUSE, DECEMBER 19, 1936. RECEIVING WITH MRS. MINNIE ASHBROOK TULL, 
REGENT, WERE MRS. CHARLES CARROLL HAIG, STATE REGENT; MRS. T. TEMPLE HILL, STATE CHAPLAIN; MRS. 
EARL BRENTWOOD FULLER, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY; MRS. ELMER E. CURRY, STATE REGISTRAR; 
MRS. SAMUEL B. WOODBRIDGE, STATE LIBRARIAN; MISS MARY E. BLACK, ASSISTANT STATE TREASURER. MRS. 


HOWARD L. HODGKINS, HONORARY VICE PRESIDENT GENERAL, D. C., WAS ALSO IN THE RECEIVING LINE BUT 


D ss SOME CHARACTERS IN A PAGEANT “PLYMOUTH, THE SHRINE OF THE PILGRIMS,” WRITTEN AND DIRECTED BY 
MRS. ROBERT BURNS FOR GENERAL ASA DANFORTH CHAPTER OF SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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WINCHESTER CHAPTER, WINCHESTER, IND., 
FEATURED A WINDOW DISPLAY OF MANY 
OLD ARTICLES OWNED BY CHAPTER MEM- 
BERS, CREATING INTEREST IN A RAPIDLY 
GROWING MUSEUM STARTED THIS YEAR. 
THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR GUN IS OWNED 
BY MISS BELLE EDGER. THE CHINA WAS 
CONTRIBUTED BY THE REGENT, MRS. S. D. - 
SUMMERS. MISS NAOMI ABLE, PACE AT 
THE STATE CONFERENCE, WAS THE MODEL 
FOR THE HUNDRED-YEAR OLD WEDDING 
DRESS AND POKE BONNET 


ON SEPTEMBER 19, 1936, THE STATE OF FRANKLIN CHAPTER, JONESBORO, TENN., UNVEILED THIS BEAUTIFUL 

MARKER AT THE GRAVE OF JACOB BROWN, A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER. ABOUT 1770, BROWN SETTLED NEAR 

THE NOLICHUCKY RIVER ON LAND PURCHASED FROM THE CHEROKEES FOR ONE RIFLE. LEFT TO RIGHT: 

MKS. J. M. FINK, CHAPLAIN; MRS. JUSTUS T. WHITLOCK, ORGANIZING REGENT; MRS. FRANK S. PATTON, 
RECENT 
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H® ‘RO worship is a part of the quality 

of being human. Both the primitive 
tribesman and the sophisticated and cul- 
tured scion of modern life possess the trait 
in common. The American people, to- 
gether with other peoples of the world, love 
their heroes. But we Americans have 
grown into our own peculiar habits of ador- 
ing or abusing them as the fancy strikes us. 
We easily remember the puncture of the 
great Lindbergh bubble of popularity, the 
fall of the Helen Wills idol, or those of us 
who are older recall the tragic breaking of 
the Richmond P. Hobson wave of popu- 
larity and the falling star of fame of Ad- 
miral Dewey and General Grant. We exalt 
to the high heavens in the burst of our first 
emotions and then cast down to the depths 
when a human fault is visible to the popu- 
lar fancy. So American hero worship is 
both truculent and cavalier. 

With our truly great men, those who have 
attained to the place of world stature, those 
whom we have been compelled to share 
with the nations of the earth and the epochs 
of time, we also have our individualistic 
fashion. Our emotional adoration evolves 
into permanent reverence. Popular belief 
proceeds with their memories into the realm 
of legend and myth. We build in popular 
esteem great romances around their careers. 
In the case of Washington we confidently 
teach as historical fact the romantic tale of 
the cherry tree legend or we glorify, as in 
our Lincoln, the antithesis of the log cabin 
and the White House. We thus make of 
our great, while yet their memory is green 
among us, heroes comparable to the giants 
of classic myth. 

That, however, is only the initial phase 
of our worship-tradition. We then bring 
forth a generation of “unmaskers” and “de- 
bunkers”. With the color and flourish of 

historical research the learned and erudite 
= reformer unveils the idol, scoffs 
at the halo and reveals the feet of clay. In 
the long run these reformers of history 
succeed only in casting suspicion upon the 


methods of historical and biographical re- 
search while the valid appraisals of our 
really great men march confidently down 
the years with an ever growing and soundly 
sustained fame which rests upon the true 
worth of their lives and characters. 

Far worse than the fancies of our fickle- 
ness is our disregard of the evidences of his- 
tory in the solution of the vital problems of 
our democracy. We worship or abase the 
hero or enshrine him in an atmosphere of 
enduring affection, but are blind or falter- 
ing in using the methods in which he met 
the problems of his day. Democracies have 
a peculiar blindness to the light of histori- 
cal evidence. Great issues in previous 
times and situations quite comparable to 
those we face, may have been resolved by 
those whom we set up as heroes through the 
use of expedients easily available today, 
but popular attitudes operating under the 
sway of prejudice or petty personal pur- 
poses may entirely shut off the possibilities 
of reasonable solution. 

After one hundred and fifty years of the 
United States of America as the perpetual 
and enduring monument to the life of 
Washington, it is almost hopeless to at- 
tempt to point out any new interpretation 
but there are three phases of the work of 
this great world character which are not as 
frequently discussed and seriously applied 
as the more romantic features of the great 
career. 

George Washington was the CREATOR 
of a new democracy for the peoples of the 
world, the American brand of democracy. 
Of course democracy was not new—the 
Greeks had inaugurated a type of their own. 
Their civilization grew to a climax which 
rested upon a base of slavery. The respect- 
able Greek citizen, the authoritative and 
responsible thinking unit of Greek de- 
mocracy, must, forsooth, be the owner of 
from fifty to several thousands of slaves to 
maintain his respectability. 

European peoples pushed political think- 
ing on toward democracy and since the 
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foundation of our own republic one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago we have seen the 
absolutisms of the world and especially of 
Europe level down into the democratic 
philosophy of political thinking until at 
the close of the great war every absolute 
government in the world had disappeared. 
But the European versions of democracy 
were all evolved from monarchy. All of 
them rested upon a recognized, highly cen- 
tralized authority at the heart of the na- 
tional government which made concessions 
to the doctrines of civil liberty, and granted 
restrictive constitutions in the interests of 
individual rights and local self-govern- 
ment. Even the Swiss Republic, the only 
national government founded upon demo- 
cratic philosophy which had survived in 
Europe up to the time of our own revolu- 
tion, was an outgrowth and modification 
of European monarchy. 

It remained for the thirteen struggling 
colonies of America under the inspiring 
and compelling influence of the greatest 
and most devoted of the world statesmen 
of his day ta create the first nation origi- 
nating in local self-government and individ- 
ual rights and liberties instead of from the 
waning wreckage of absolute monarchy. 
Through the entire history of the growth of 
English liberty, from the struggles of Eng- 
lish leaders with the Plantagenet and the 
Stuart kings, through the wresting of the 
charter of civil liberties in the form of the 
bill of rights, from the new dynasty headed 
by William and Mary, down to the resist- 
ance of the American colonies, English 
democracy had been a series of limitations 
placed upon monarchy and a curbing and 
modification of central authority. Wash- 
ington became the apostle of the cause of 
the English commons against George III 
and the Hanoverians with their revived 
doctrines of divine right. For the Whigs 
in England he fought the battle of a con- 
stitutional monarchy. For the thirteen in- 
dividualistic colonies he fought the battle 
for the rights of local communities and the 
citizens of local units of government. 
Here was the first governmental structure 
in the world erected upon the theory that 
the cause of the individual and his rights 
came first. Here was the first instance of 
a central authority created out of the 
practices of local self-government. And 
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throughout our history the tradition of the 
supremacy of local authority as the para- 
mount force in our governmental practice 
has been our unique strength and safe- 
guard. 

With the formation of the constitution 
barely sufficient authority was reposed in 
the central structure to create and maintain 
a nation and for “four score and seven 
years” even this sufficiency was contested. 
How completely we have devoted ourselves 
to this cause is attested by the fact that in 
the century and a half required for the con- 
quest of the continent we have developed 
into a people relying upon 185,000 sepa- 
rate self-governing units for the realization 
of the fruitage of our democracy, the fulfill- 
ment of “The American Dream.” It was 
this brand of democracy that Washington, 
in fighting for the cause of the English 
liberals and the American individualists, 
brought as a new gift to the world, and to- 
day it remains the greatest single hope for 
the perpetuation of civil liberty and for the 
universalization of equality of opportunity 
for the individual which exists among man- 
kind. 

Washington was the founder of the 
Union by virtue of the success of his con- 
duct of the revolution and his victory at 
Yorktown. But the Union was far from a 
fact achieved with the climatic victory of 
Yorktown and the consequent Treaty of 
Paris in 1783. The danger of the next five 
years from the signing of the Treaty until 
the beginning of the operation of the Con- 


stitution as the authoritative instrument 
of our national government was much 


more serious and much more of a threat to 
the final great outcome than any of the 
grave crises of the war itself. The very 
fact of the pioneer tradition everywhere 
prevalent among the colonies, together with 
the struggle for economic success and even 
existence which pressed individuals, local 
communities, and commonwealths, aligned 
the colonies in bristling array against one 
another. The single common cause of re- 
sistance against the stubborn authority of 
the English king had kept them loosely 
federated although woefully administered 
during the eight years of the war. Now 


with the removal of any super-authority 
there were suspicions, jealousies and re- 
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_ bellions against all authority as in the case 


strategic 


of Shay’s Rebellion in Massachusetts. 

It is hard for anyone but the scholarly 
student of history and the searcher of the 
documents of the sources to grasp how great 
this danger really was or how nearly the 
entire great boon to mankind, for which the 
revolution was fought, came to being en- 
tirely lost through the very spirit of indi- 
vidualism that has now become the key to 
our entire democratic philosophy. Had 
not Washington himself been as great as 
he was, of as consecrated a character, with 


as far-sighted vision, with all the fullness 
of tact and diplomacy of the greatest Euro- 
_ pean statesmen, the cause would after all 


have been lost and a group of quarrelsome, 
struggling, political units would have re- 
sulted on the American continent. But as 
we look back upon that time, which our 
historians now call the critical period, we 
see even a more capable and glorious 
character founding a nation to represent 
this democratic philosophy than the hero 


we so appropriately admired during the 
_war of the Revolution as the successful 
challenger of George III and his revived 


divine-right theory of government. 
Washington used chiefly three means to 
accomplish final unification. Only a few 
historians have fully credited this great 
achievement, but the more we 
study Washington’s use of the experiences 
of history in his approach to the problems 


of his day, the more we are convinced that 


without the influence of Washington during 


the years 1783 to 1788 it is doubtful, in 


deed, if a single great unified nation could 
have been born. 

The first method Washington used was to 
exert personal influence and argument 
upon a group of very powerful friends. 
Upon retiring from the position of com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army, he directed a 
personal letter to the Governor of all the 
colonies with a masterful presentation of 
the cause for union. This exerted an im- 
measurable influence upon the final out- 
come. Let me quote from this letter as 
given in Lodge’s biography :* 

“There are four things which I humbly 
conceive are essential to the well-being, | 
may even venture to say, to the existence, 


*Volume 2, page 18. 


of the United States, as an independent 
power: 
“First: An indissoluble union of the 


States under one federal head. 
“Second : A regard to public justice. 
“Third: The adoption of a proper peace 
establishment; and, 

“Fourth: The prevalence of that pacific 
and friendly disposition among the people 
of the United States, which will induce 
them to forget their local prejudices and 
policies; to make those mutual concessions 
which are requisite to the general pros- 
perity; and in some instances to sacrifice 
their individual advantages to the interest 
of the community.” 

Fully as potent as his influence among 
the governors of the colonies were his per- 
sonal conferences with and letters to such 
men as Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Jay, 
Morris, Knox and Randolph. These men, 
through the human insight and political 
wisdom of Washington, became an inspired 
group of leaders who carried over to the in- 
dividualistic elements of the many com- 
munities of the colonies the conception of 
a single constitution and a central federal 
authority. 

The second powerful factor in unifica- 
tion was the use of the northwest territory 
as a common interest. Washington was the 
most outspoken of all the public men of the 
day advocating the settlement of the Ohio 
Valley, and migration upon the valley of 
the Mohawk to the Great Lakes and thence 
westward. He, himself, had explored on 
at least three occasions this great pioneer 
frontier. He was promoter and founder of 
a series of companies in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia for the settlement of the western lands 
and for the use of a waterways system in 
facilitating commerce between the western 
regions and the seaboard. Through his in- 
fluence the ordinance of 1787, one of the 
most fundamental of the statutes which 
created a precedent for the subsequent 
policy-making measures governing the 
western country, was included in the move- 
ment for a central interest on the part of 
all the colonies. Thus Washington's west- 
ern explorations, his encouragement of the 
James River and Potomac River Com- 
panies, his advice as to the creation of this 
great public domain with a plan for its 
government, became the second great factor 
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in the development of a common interest 
and consequent union on the part of the 
colonies. 

More important than either of the pre- 
ceding factors was the gradual develop- 
_ ment of the idea of a constitutional conven- 
tion. It was as a result of the negotiations 
_ between Virginia and Maryland, which 
~ Washington had advised and finally ini- 
_ tiated, that the preliminary meeting at Ann- 
apolis was called, out of which grew the 
summons for the constitutional convention 
in 1787. Thus we find Washington again 
the wise leader who, through methods 
thoroughly consistent with his conceptions 
of democracy, founded the federal union 
as the great instrumentality of the Ameri- 
can brand of democracy among the peoples 
of the world. 

These two signal accomplishments, the 
creation of the American type of democracy 
and the foundation of the Union, were not 
the only unique contributions of Washing- 
ton to the political history of the world. 
Washington was the greatest INTERNA- 
TIONALIST which the United States of 
America has produced, the author of the 
enduring policy of the United States of 
America in its relationship to other nations 
which continues to this day and is con- 
stantly evolving into an ever greater fruit- 
fulness. 

The phrase, “Honest friendship with all 
nations but entangling alliances with 
none,” was never used by Washington al- 
though it was a result of the carefully 
thought out and persistently applied policy 
of Washington’s administration. It was 
coined by Jefferson and used in his first 
inaugural address. 

Washington’s was not a wishy-washy con- 
ception of internationalism which would in 
impractical fashion sweep away our na- 
tional strength and distinctiveness and our 
traditional policies of statesmanship, for 
sound international policy is founded first 
on a reasonable philosophy of nationalism. 
This doctrine was the keynote of all of 
Washington’s great work in creating a place 
for the United States of America in the 
family of nations. 

The instruments used in laying the 
foundation of American foreign policy were 
first, the neutrality proclamation; second, 
Jay’s Treaty which was peculiarly the work 
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of Washington; and lastly his farewell ad- 
dress. In the neutrality proclamation 
Washington seemingly was forced to act 
as an ingrate to France. But more than 
any other purpose in life Washington held 
firmly before him the necessity of welding 
the struggling colonies into a strong, united 
nation. To do this he must not have a war 
with anyone nor allow the country to fall 
between the grinding forces of the French 
revolution in its fury against Great Britain 
and her allies. Gratitude to France with 
its emotional appeal to mob opinion was 
swept to the leftward by the influence of 
the French Revolution, and argued that 
we must live up to our obligations to France 
and repay her for her friendship and as- 
sistance during the revolution. But no one 
saw so clearly as Washington the danger of 
such an involvement. The neutrality pol- 
icy, stated firmly and definitely in Wash- 
ington’s proclamation, inaugurated a tradi- 
tion which has endured throughout the 
decades for a century and a half. 

Jay’s Treaty threw the light of history 
upon Washington’s true greatness. In 
many respects the treaty is a poor one but 
it accomplished one of the greatest pur- 
poses which such an instrument has ever 
produced in the records of nations. The 
immediate results were the relinquishment 
of the posts still held by the British in the 
northwest territory and the Great Lakes 
region, the opening up of international 
commerce and trade, even though under 
very unpopular and restricted provisions, 
and finally, and most important, the estab- 
lishment of machinery for an era of arbi- 
tration. In no instance of Washington’s 
life is his true heroism so apparent as in 
the consummation of this treaty. So 
strongly did the mob assail its unpopular 
provisions that Alexander Hamilton’s ap- 
pearance in New York in its defense was 
greeted by a shower of brick-bats and stones 


even though he was the direct representative | 


of the President himself. Had Washington 

appeared before almost any public group | 
to defend the treaty he undoubtedly would © 
have suffered the same fate. This was at — 
the very climax of his career. After all 7 
his services to his fellow countrymen and 
his recognition as a world statesman by the 
leaders of Europe, he was despised and re- 
jected by his own people. But that policy 
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which he defended has come to be known 
as the initial step in a great new era of 
_ international relations among the nations 
of the modern world. Washington was 
courageous enough and consecrated enough 
to the great patriotic cause of his beloved 
country and its place among the nations to 
lay his own personal fame upon the altar. 
Even though assailed by popular opinion 
_ which swept the nation at the time, Jay’s 
Treaty has become unique and strategic in 
7 affairs. The method of ar- 
bitration by joint commissions as provided 
in the treaty became an established fact 
in practice. Arbitration, while an old 
method among the peoples of the world 
which dated back even to primitive and 
tribal days, had been little used. But as a 
result of the procedures growing out of 
this arrangement between Great Britain 
and the United States, the nineteenth cen- 
_ tury became an epoch of arbitration among 
_ the nations of Europe. The evidence sup- 
porting this contention is overwhelming. 
During the nineteenth century the United 

_ States arbitrated 96 important cases, Great 
_ Britain 166, Germany 113, France 105, with 
_ the other nations of Europe ranging from 
56 cases each on down. Thus in winning 
_ the battle for a method of settlement of the 
problems and issues that arose between the 

_ thirteen colonies and their people and the 
_ British government and its subjects, Wash- 
_ ington became the author of a great policy 
__ of international conciliation and the creator 
_ of a new series of international instruments. 
It was in his farewell address, however, 
that the charter for America’s policy in 
international affairs was summarized and 
_ stated with Washington’s characteristic 
thoroughness. From the doctrines here 
presented grew the policies and enactment 
of Jefferson’s administration; the Monroe 
Doctrine, which in reality should have been 
called the Washington Doctrine; the poli- 
cies of the administrations of Lincoln, Grant 
and Cleveland; the development of the 

- Pan-American Union; the open-door policy 
in China as administered by John Hay; the 
Stimson doctrine announced as a statement 
of attitude in the far eastern crises that have 
so threatened the relationships between 
American and our far Pacific Basin neigh- 
_ bors; and even finally the “Good Neigh- 
_ bor” policy which is the modern phase of 
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the Monroe doctrine as applied to the prob- 
lems arising with our central and South 
American neighbors. It is not fanciful 
nor far-fetched to attribute to this influence 
the great efforts of such movements as those 
represented in the treaties of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s and William Howard Taft’s ad- 
ministration, of which there were 24, and 
the Bryan policy of conciliation of 1913 
which produced 21 treaties, and the Kellog 
Pact to the doctrines which were formulated 
and stated by the most creative of our 
American statesmen. 

Washington’s own lucid mental picture 
of the possible outcomes of his adminis- 
trative policies is set forth in a unique and 
infrequently quoted statement made a few 
months after his retirement from the presi- 
dency: 

“As a member of an infant empire, as a 
philanthropist by character and if I may be 
allowed the expression, as a citizen of the 
great Republic of Humanity at large, I can 
not help turning my attention, sometimes, 
to this subject. I would be understood to 
mean, I cannot avoid reflecting with pleas- 
ure, on the probable influence that com- 
merce may hereafter have on human man- 
ners, and society in general. On these 
occasions I consider how mankind may be 
connected, like One Great Family, in fra- 
ternal ties. I indulge a fond, perhaps an 
enthusiastic idea that, as the World is much 
less barbarous than it has been, its meliora- 
tion must still be progressive; that nations 
are becoming more humanized in their 
policy; that the subjects of ambition and 
causes for hostility are daily diminishing; 
and, in fine, that the period is not very re- 
mote wheh the benefits of a liberal and free 
commerce will pretty generally succeed to 
the devastation and horrors of war. And I 
most sincerely and devoutly wish that the 
exertions of those having this object in view 
may effect what human nature cries aloud 
for—a General Peace.” 

Then in summary as we face our prob- 
lems today, we turn to George Washington 
as the great consecrated, far-visioned, cre- 
ative statesman of our country. He created 


and gave the world a new democracy—the 
American brand. He founded and estab- 
lished the Union, which is the United States 
of America, from the thirteen individual- 
istic and self-governing commonwealths 
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and communities that were the original 
colonies. He was the author and promul- 
gator of a foreign policy which inaugurated 
a century of arbitration among the nations 
of the world and a permanent foreign 
policy for the United States. 

What conclusions then and what practi- 
cal applications shall we draw from this 
great American life? Can we be brought 
to use the evidences of history and the 
methods of Washington in a solution of the 
overwhelming issues which confront our 
people today ? ? A few years ago at the close 
of the war we thought the American concep- 
tion of democracy had c onquered the world. 
Now in tragic disillusionment we see that 
conception swept away. Everywhere in 
Europe and in Asia, among millions of peo- 
ple, desperation has driven nations to the 
instrumentalities of revolution and class 
dominance. In all countries save those 
where the ideals of democracy had obtained 
a fundamental and basic stronghold, such 
as the English speaking nations, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Belgium, Holland, 
France and Switzerland, peoples have sur- 
rendered to a sinister and tyrannical 
monster, and grim dictatorship has served 
the European and Oriental method of po- 
litical exigency. For false sense of secur- 
ity, for purposes of national restoration, 
peoples have surrendered by millions their 
inherent natural rights as expressed by 
what we call the bill of rights or civil liber- 
ties. One hundred sixty million people in 
Soviet Russia submit to a tyranny more 
cruel and penetrating, more far reaching 
and thorough than even the persecution of 
the Czars. They willingly throw down 
their natural prerogatives of freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, assurance against 
false arrest, imprisonment and official mur- 
der—any right whatsoever to petition for 
redress of grievances. They sacrifice any 
right of the individual to think for himself, 
any possibility of intellectual development 
or progress, any conception that the indi- 
vidual has any right that the mass is bound 
to respect, and submit to the thinking, the 
arbitrary authority, the tyranny of a single 
individual. And for what? In order that 
the proletariat as a class may triumph. 
This is the European method. This is the 
method of progress by revolution inherited 
from absolutism and monarchy. 
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In Germany millions do precisely the 
same thing in order that a middle class of | 
society may triumph. In Italy the same 
thing happens in behalf of a middle class 
dictatorship and everywhere an avalanch 
of revolution by dictatorship seems to be 
overwhelming the world. The American 
brand of democracy is the world’s final | 
hope. It is the last stand against the tri- 
umph of tyranny of classes through dic- 
tatorship. The issue today is, can we save 
this great human cause which Washington 
created triumphantly for the blessing and 
benefit of mankind one hundred and fifty 
years ago. I am not altogether confident 
that we shall be suffic iently wise and states- — 
manlike to do so. To save American de- | 
mocracy in its fullness and fruitage as 
Washington conceived it, means imple- — 
menting 185,000 self-governing units. How 
shall this be done? Only by enlighten-— 
ment. Only by a sufficient diffusion of | 
knowledge. Only by the equipment of a 
sufficient number of our people for the kind 
of leadership which Washington and his 
great group inspired among the American 
colonies. 

It is often said that we have too much 
education in our American commonwealths 
today, that it is costing too much money. 
Well may we ask how much education is too 
much? Among our 126 million people we 
have less than three million college gradu- 
ates. Is one really prepared citizen in forty 
too many for the leadership required for 
a democracy where the individual citizen 
is sovereign? Among our 126 million peo- 
ple less than 11 million are even high 
school graduates. Is one high school grad- 
uate in 11 too many to be able to act judi- 
ciously and wisely upon the complex prob- 
lems that confront democracy? There are 
thirty millions of our adult population of 
76 million, or almost one half, who are not 
even elementary school graduates. Yet 
they have the vote. Is this more educa- 
tion than is needed to provide intelligent — 
thought by the mass of our people when 
the individual citizen determines the turn 
of acutely argued policies and great issues? 
Not in our day will we spend too much on 
education or provide too lavishly for the 
diffusion of knowledge. 

George Washington’s great insight into 
the nature of democracy inspired him to 
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become the first apostle of a nation-wide 
plan of education which gained expression 
in his advocacy of a national university 
and his donation of personal funds for its 
establishment and in the creation of the 
great nation-wide plan for the develop- 
ment of state systems of education under 
the ordinance of 1787. 

If American democracy is to survive, we 
can do no other than apply the lesson 
pointed out in a recent great utterance by 
Dr. Albert North Whitehead who, speaking 
at the Harvard Tercentenary celebration 
a few months ago, unerringly called upon 
the record of history to support his con- 
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Howarp, D. F. Oregon’s First White Man. 
Hoyt, L. M. Onesimus. (Out of print.) 
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civilization has ever come into being and 
flourished except upon a foundation laid 
by a wide diffusion of knowledge and 
broadly spread intellectual leadership. 
Since the records of history have revealed 
the progress of mankind the evidence has 
unfailingly established the fact that to 
maintain economic prosperity, to nurture 
and cherish the forces which produce eco- 
nomic progress and human happiness and 
more than all to stimulate and encourage a 
form of political life which guarantees full 
opportunity to every individual, enlighten- 
ment of the individual is the first and vital 
essential. 


Hurston, E. Star of the West. 

Linton, C. E. Storm’s Gift. (Out of print.) 

Meeker, Ezra. Kate Mulhall. Oregon pioneer 
life. 

Monror, A. S. Behind the Ranges. Story of the 
cattle country of Oregon, brings in land- 
and-water troubles of early days. 


Rea, E. M. Mutiny on the Long Trail. 


Rocers, J. H. 
Beeswax and Gold. Romance dealing with 
the mystery of a Spanish shipwreck on the 
Oregon coast. 
Nehalem. (Out of print.) 
Roper, T. K. Rebounding Vengeance. (Out of 
print.) 
Sapin, E. L. Opening the West with Lewis and 
Clark. (Juvenile.) 
Starsuck, E. Crossing the Plains. 
Surriinc, E. R. Fur Traders of the West. (Out 
of print.) 
Sutron, M. L. Pioneer Reminiscence. (Out of 
print.) 
Teicnert, M. K. A Romance of Old Fort Hall. 
Wittstr, H. M. On to Oregon. Chronicle of the 
Oregon trail with Dr. Whitman as a char- 
acter. 
Duniway, A. S. Captain Gray’s Company. (Out 
of print and very rare.) 


PA From the West to the West. (Out of print.) 
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VISITORS AND STUDENTS AT CROSSNORE ON MARCH 29, 1937 eee 


. 
- > om 
ous 
THE DEDICATION OF THE PRATT DORMITORY FOR GIRLS, CROSSNORE 


INE 


National 


Approved Schools 


Crossnore’s Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


ASTER Sunday, March 28th, found the 

President General, two National Off- 
cers, two National Chairmen, several State 
Regents and out of state visitors with many 
North Carolina Daughters at Crossnore 
where a cordial welcome awaited them. 
After a delicious supper a brief vesper serv- 
ice was held followed by a short program 
of ballads by the students. 

Monday the Commencement exercises of 
the high school were held in the stone church 
on the hill. Thirty-one fine young people 
received their diplomas. Mrs. William A. 
Becker, President General, presented three 
Good Citizenship Medals and gave a most 
appropriate and inspiring address to the 
graduating class. 

At the close of the Commencement exer- 
cises a D.A.R. program was given in the 
church commemorating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the School and the dedi- 
cation of the new buildings. The National 
Chairman of Approved Schools gave a 
short talk while tributes were paid to Dr. 
and Mrs. Sloop for their accomplishments. 

This program concluded, a pilgrimage 
to the new buildings began. Very brief 
ceremonies were held at the unveiling of 
tablets on each one. Also the cornerstone 
of the new high school building was un- 
veiled. Mrs. Stewart C. Pratt of New York 
gave the girls’ dormitory, while the boys’ 
dormitory was the gift of Mrs. George N. 
Reed of Pennsylvania. These will make 
more comfortable quarters for the little 
boys and girls. The Vocational Building 
was made possible by the generosity of Dr. 
Henry Sloan and Irving Bullard of Char- 
lotte. Here the boys may learn many use- 
ful and interesting trades. Homespun 
House takes the place of the old Weaving 
Department which was destroyed by fire. 
The new county high school is being erected 
with the assistance of the WPA. This will 
greatly relieve crowded conditions and give 
the school a higher standing. 

The dedications over, luncheon was 
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served to the guests in the dining hall while 
a group of older boys and girls entertained 
with country dances. This was a delight- 
ful ending to the lovely visit at this moun- 
tain school. 

During the twenty-five years of Cross- 
nore’s existence many wonderful changes 
have taken place. These were due to the 
vision, the faith and the courage of Dr. and 
Mrs. Sloop. The greatest tribute to their 
hard work is the hundreds of boys and girls 
who have benefited by their many kind- 
nesses. The way, not only to academic edu- 
cation, but to happier and more useful 
lives has been opened to these needy young 
people who come from the poorest of 
homes. Dr. and Mrs. Sloop must feel very 
happy to see so many of their dreams 
realized. 

The next project at Crossnore is the rais- 
ing of $15,000 for an addition to the hos- 
pital which is greatly needed. During the 
recent flu epidemic the little hospital was 
filled to overflowing. The Duke Founda- 
tion stands ready to give $7500 if the school 
can raise $7500. Let us give generously 
to this worthy cause. The hospital serves 
a large territory and has the only X-ray 
equipment in a twenty-mile radius. 
KATHARINE MATTHIES, 

National Chairman. 


Conservation di 


[' is good to know that the photographs, 
with description, of the historic trees 
marked by our Society, have at last found 
a resting place where they may be seen and 
studied with satisfaction. The Executive 
Committee ruled that they could be placed 
in our Library. A rack, with folding ence 
for their display, was presented to the 
Society in honor of our President General, 
Mrs. William A. Becker, by an admirer 
of her. 

For the past year this committee has been 
working to this end, because we believe that 
these trees are the history of all time and 
should be preserved and marked as such. 
Time flies. Soon there will be no more 


| nd Committees 


to tell us of the great dood and sacrifices 
made for our country and the liberty such 
as no other country enjoys. The impor- 
tance is very great. Will each state chair- 
man of this committee make an effort to 
search for and mark historic trees to add 
to this collection for the future? 

The work of sorting and tabulating this 
list of some 300 photographs, consumed 
much time and care which we owe to Mrs. 
Harry K. Nield and Mrs. James H. Dorsey, 
of Baltimore, assisted by Mrs. Addams S. 
McAllister and Mrs. Harry C. Oberholser, 
of Washington. Massachusetts has a list 
marked of 71 trees. None have been 
marked in ten states. May every state be 
on the list next year! 


Mrs. Avery TURNER, 


National Chairman. 

ras Correct Use of the Flag 


Day, JUNE 14 


UNE 14 will be the one hundred sixtieth 
birthday of the United States Flag—a 
patriarchal Flag among the national flags 
of the world. The United States, immersed 
in weighty problems of economics, politics, 
engineering, and social reform, should take 
sufficient time on that day to do its national 
banner appropriate honor. 

If any word of mine might possibly lend 
weight to a plea for the proper observance 
of Flag Day, I should be unpatriotic and 
negligent in my duty if I remained silent. 

Naturally enough, we think first of dis- 
playing the Flag on that day, surely the 
proper thing to do. Relatively few people 
know how to display the Flag correctly, a 
stubborn and unpleasant fact but never- 
theless a fact. Teachers would do well to 
institute, sometime in May, a bit of training 
in the correct display of the flag. Perhaps 
a review of the correct principles of display 
would not be amiss in our own D. A. R. 
chapter meetings for May. Matters of eti- 
quette, unless constantly used, are easily 
forgotten, as we all know. 

I am inclined to believe we should be 
performing a service to our nation on the 
Flag’s birthday if in our various pageants 
and formal programs (which are surely in 
order every place) we carefully stress the 
matter of the correct use and etiquette of 
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the Flag. Very attractive little demonstra- 
tions of correct display might be worked 
out with the aid of school-boys or Boy 
Scouts and girls or women (to illustrate the 
correct salute for women). The salute to 
the Flag should be given correctly by a 
trained youth. A question-and-answer ex- 
ercise, always lively and decidedly infor- 
mative, could be worked out on the basis 
of the materials in the Flag Manual. Li- 
brarians should be encouraged to arrange 
prominent displays of Flag books and 
pamphlets. (I might mention here Victor 
Weybright’s relatively new book, Spangled 
Banner: The Story of Francis Scott Key, 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1935.) Store windows 
might contrive appropriate window dis- 
plays. 

We have always made our Flag Day 
observances inspirational and highly deco- 
rative with the varied appeals of pageantry 
and song. Let us continue to do so, but 
let us aim also at educating our audiences 
and likewise our participants in the correct 
etiquette of Flag usage which most people 
hazard all too vaguely. 

I take much pleasure and a very real 
pride (pardonable, I believe) in quoting 
here a poem (suitable for use on Flag Day 
programs) written by Josephine Grider 
Jacobs, the state chairman of Arkansas, as 
a gracious gift to me: 


THE FLAG IS OURS TODAY | 


“The flag is ours today; each shining fold 

That rides the wind is ours to have and hold. 
Brave child of sword and flame who came to birth 
At Lexington and Yorktown. All the earth 

Salutes the streaming stars and stripes you wear 
Above the mast or on a soldier’s bier. 


“The flag is ours today, our heritage, 

The plume of honor and the freedman’s wage; 
Never must that standard touch the ground 
Nor subject to another’s Flag be found; = 
Its rising should acclaim the morning light, 
Its setting be the sign of coming night. 


“The flag is ours today; show it with pride; 

The ghostly legions pass, but some abide, 
Soldiers of peace who seek the new frontiers, 
Winning their homes and lands for future years; 
Soldiers of justice with authority 

To stamp out crime and win security. 


“The flag is ours today; its starry eyes 


A 
Like sentinels are set to guard our skies, a 
Its white shows purity is glorified, a 

Its red the rose of courage deeply dyed, a 
Its blue for faith dominion shall not cease, ae. 
Supreme in place, revered in war and peace.” = 
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Suggestions for Flag Day Programs 


1. Stress educational as well as decora- 
tive and inspirational phases of the pro- 
gram, that is, 


a. Offer demonstrations by Boy Scouts 

of correct salutes, correct display of 
the Flag on walls, correct declarations 
of the oath of allegiance, correct dis- 
play of the United States Flag with 
other flags, etc. (Use the Flag Manual 
as a guide.) Such a demonstration 
would be highly informative and at- 
tractive. 


b. Girls may give a similar demonstra- 
tion of the correct salute for women. 


c. A question-and-answer exercise (be- 
tween a native-born citizen and a 
foreign-born student) on how to re- 
spect and use the Flag would be most 
interesting. This would be very sim- 
ilar to the popular radio interview. 


2. Recent new books on the Flag might 
be displayed and one might be briefly 
reviewed (I recommend Victor Weybright’s 
Spangled Banner, Farrar and Rinehart, 
1935). 


3. Sing Francis Scott Key’s The Star- 
Spangled Banner all the way through on 
that day. For years we have been stopping 
at the end of the first stanza. 


4. Give a brief pageant. We have been 
giving pageants for long, but they are still 
the best offerings on historical program. 
(Samuel French’s catalogue will give you 
the names of suitable ones. ) 


5. Review the flags of the leading nations 
of the world today—always an interesting 
procedure. If you can’t get sample flags, 
draw them with crayons on large white 
-cardboards. People never know much 


& foreign flags, but they are always 


interested in them. 


6. Enlist the aid of librarians and mer- 


_ chants, pastors and teachers, in arranging 


attractive displays and appropriate pro- 
grams. 


7. Special programs are appropriate in 
connection with placing markers on Revo- 
lutionary soldiers’ graves, unveiling stat- 

ues, etc. 


Frac Lesson No. 5 


The Later Development of the Stars and 
Stripes 


1. The official description of the Stars 
and Stripes was entered June 14, 1777, as 
a resolution on the records of the Con- 
tinental Congress in session at Philadel- 
phia. Hence, June 14 is nationally re- 
garded as Flag Day. On this Flag Day, 
June 14, 1937, our Flag will be exactly 
160 years old, the patriarch among national 
flags. The exact wording of that famous 
June 14 resolution (supposedly written by 
the scholarly, intellectual John Adams) is 
worth quotation here: 


“Resolved: That the Flag of the thir- 
teen United States be thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white: that the Union 
be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, 
representing a new constellation.” 


2. The new Flag came into use very 
slowly since the young nation lacked the 
many twentieth-century methods of flash- 
ing news from coast to coast. No doubt 
it was many a day before more than a 
relatively small group of people knew that 
there was a new national Flag. We still 
regard with fitting reverence the first speci- 
mens of the new Flag that we know to have 
been used soon after the penning of that 
historic resolution. There are numerous 
clusters of stories about how the news of 
the new Flag reached this spot or that and 
how Flags were hastily improvised. Some 
of the more famous “first” Flags are the 
Bennington (Vermont) Flag, the Guilford 
Courthouse ( North Carolina) Flag, and the 
Bon Homme Richard Flag flown by John 
Paul Jones. ‘Various museums preserve 
early Flags used soon after June 14, 1777. 
Have you seen any such Flags or do you 
know where there are any? 


3. As new states were added, the Flag 
of necessity had to indicate the expansion 
of the Union in some way or another. 
Stephen R. Bradley (senator from Ver- 
mont) proposed a bill that stars and stripes 
be added. Kentucky and Vermont had 
been added to the Union, and so our Flag 
for many years carried fifteen stars and 
fifteen stripes (a fact which even historians 
forget sometimes). It was just before the 
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second change was made that Francis Scott 
Key wrote his anthem, The Star Spangled 
Banner, September 14, 1814. It is inter- 
esting to reflect that Key’s banner had fif- 
teen stars and fifteen stripes! 

Later it was wisely suggested that Con- 
gress retain the thirteen original stripes in 
memory of the thirteen original colonies 
and increase only the number of stars—a 
plan which has worked out admirably these 
160 years. (This bill was passed as “A 
Bill to Establish the Flag of the United 
States” on April 9, 1818, in Monroe’s Ad- 
ministration.) Can you locate your state’s 
star on the National Flag? 


Vivian Lewis SIGMoN, 
National Chairman. 


Motion Picture 


| = I greet the many readers of our 

D. A. R. Macazine who can not attend 
Congress but are interested in the Motion 
Picture and what this Committee has done 
in the past year. 

The Eastern Preview Committee of which 
Mrs. Leon W. Gibson is chairman has pre- 
viewed over 230 feature pictures, as well 
as over 100 shorts. This Committee has 
held six luncheon meetings with interesting 
speakers, and spent a day visiting the Vita- 
phone Studios where 22 of the members 
watched the filming of three scenes of a 
short which was most enlightening. Sev- 
eral Junior Members have been added to 
this committee. 

The blanks filled by the previewers are 
used by your national chairman and Mrs. 
Gibson in editing the monthly list in this 
Magazine. 

Mrs. Mildred Lewis Russel, chairman of 
the Western Committee reports the mem- 
bers of her committee go regularly four 
days a week, and preview two feature 
pictures each time. These reports are used 
by Mrs. Russel on the post card reviews. 

Among the states fine work is being car- 
ried on in cooperation with the schools, 
many of which are now teaching Photoplay 
Appreciation and using Study Guides and 
Research Exhibits. These latter which are 
loaned free of charge, are extensively used 
by libraries and in some instances by Study 


Groups. 
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In several instances chapters have as- 
sisted in making it possible for students to 
attend at reduced prices in groups of a few 
hundred up to sixteen hundred such films 
as ROMEO AND JULIET, MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM, and other outstanding 
pictures. Chapters have aided in forming 
Photoplay Clubs, and many are supplying 
advance information on current pictures 
to both schools and libraries. 

Of the many fine shorts produced during 
the year I want to call your attention to 
three dealing with the history of our 
Country: SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE 
which portrays the framing of the Con- 
stitution; THE PERFECT TRIBUTE, con- 
cerning Abraham Lincoln; and the Patrick 
Henry film with his famous “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death” speech. 

I ask your continued interest and sup- 
port in the work of this Committee, whose 
aim is to assist in making the influence 
of our motion pictures wholesome and an 
asset in American character building. 


_ Henrietta S. McIntire, 
Chairman. 


The following pictures are listed as suit- 
able for type of audience indicated, and the 
synopsis is given to aid you in selecting 
your motion picture entertainment. 


THE LOST HORIZON (Columbia) 


Ronald Colman, Jane Wyatt, Edward Ever- 
ett Horton. 


James Hilton’s novel has been transformed into 
an engrossing philosophical fantasy. A revolution 
breaks out in China, and the British Consul and 
four others are kidnapped in a plane and taken 
over endless snow-capped mountains to Shangri-la, 
a Tibetan retreat of a 200-year-old lama, ruler of 
this paradise. How the prisoners finally settle 
down to a life of contentment and peace far from 
the war-mad world, makes an intriguing story. 
The picture is full of tense action and beautiful 
photography, and the cast is excellent. A. Y. 


QUALITY STREET (RKO) 


Katharine Hepburn, Franchot Tone, Eric 
Blore, Fay Bainter. 


This little romance on Quality Street is simple 
and refreshing, and should be recommended for 
its high type entertainment qualities. The story 


concerns a dainty maiden who lives on Quality 
Street in England in 1805 and the manner in which 
she won the man she loved. Katharine Hepburn 
in her role of Phoebe is very feminine, naive and 
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charming, and her supporting cast is excellent. 
It will appeal to young and old alike. Family. 


SEVENTH HEAVEN (20th Century-Fox) 


Simone Simon, James Stewart, Jean Her- 
sholt. 


A well-known love story of a little girl of the 
Paris streets and a “Sewer Rat” who found their 
“Seventh Heaven” in love for each other and faith 
in God. A. Y 


SWING HIGH, SWING LOW (Paramount) 


Fred MacMurray, Carole Lombard, Charles 
Butterworth. 


A light but amusing comedy with good enter- 
tainment value. It is the story of a young girl 
stranded in Panama and a talented young trumpet 
player. The songs introduced should be popular 
with those who like “swing music.” A. Y. 


THE KING AND THE CHORUS GIRL 


(Warner Bros.) 
Fernand Gravet, Joan Blondell. 


A light musical comedy with good acting. The 
story tells of the romance of an ex-king who has 
abdicated his throne and an American chorus 
girl who tries to save him from a life of drunken- 
ness. The picture introduces to American audi- 
ences the young French actor, Fernand Gravet. 


ELEPHANT BOY (United Artists) 
Sabu, W. E. Holloway, Walter Hudd. 


A Rudyard Kipling story, “Toomi of the Ele- 
phants,” it is unusual entertainment for the family. 
The picture deals with a thirteen-year-old boy, 
Sabu, and his giant elephant friend, Kolontai. 
The elephant stampedes and the authentic Indian 
backgrounds are of great interest. Family. 


CALL IT A DAY (Warner Bros.) 


Olivia de Havilland, Ian Hunter, Anita 
Louise. 


The story is very British and its comedy is 
bright and spontaneous. It concerns the romantic 
SS of each member of the Hilton family 
upon a springtime day. There are many compli- 
cations but it all ends well. A. Y. 


A STAR IS BORN (United Artists) 


Janet Gaynor, Fredric March, Adolph 
Menjou, May Robson. 


The story tells how a young lady got into motion 
pictures and finally won an Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences award and a husband. 
Tt portrays the heartbreak, despair and bitterness 

- that go hand in hand with screen success. It has 
comedy interest and swift action. A. Y 


TROUBLE IN TEXAS (Grand National) 


Tex Ritter, Rita Cansino, Earl Dwire. 


This good western, stars Tex Ritter, and the 
action includes an attempted hold-up of a stage 
coach, two man-to-man struggles, a rodeo, and a 
bank robbery. Ritter sings three or four songs 
very well and there’s some dancing in the picture. 


HISTORY IS MADE AT NIGHT (United 
Artists) 


Charles Boyer, Jean Arthur, Leo Carrillo. 


When this story was written the writer had in 
mind the disaster in 1912 when the liner, Titanic, 
hit an iceberg in the North Atlantic. The picture 
has romance, comedy and melodrama, and is very 
well acted. Leo Carrillo contributes much fun to 


the film. A. Y 

SLIM (Warner Bros.) 


Pat O’Brien, Henry Fonda, Margaret Lind- 
say. 


A story of adventure concerned with the lives 
and experiences of high electrical tension linemen. 
Although there is a romance included in the pic- 
ture, most of the drama is centered around the men 
with their many hazardous experiences. A. Y. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR (MGM) 


Lionel Barrymore, Cecilia Parker, Eric 
Linden. 


A delightful and humorous story taken from the 
stage play “Skidding.” It tells of a group of 
crooked contractors and how they threaten a Su- 
preme Court Judge if he does not satisfy their 
wishes in regard to an aqueduct project. They 
publish a scandalous story about his married 
daughter which he is able to prove untrue. He 
also exposes their dishonesty. It is a well devel- 
oped plot and the scenes of home life are very 
realistic and amusing. A. Y 


THE MAN WHO FOUND HIMSELF 
(RKO) 


John Beal, Joan Fontaine, Philip Huston. 


A thrilling story with an exciting climax. A 
young doctor, a flying enthusiast, becomes involved 
in a scandal when his plane crashes and a woman 
is killed. He retires from practice, but re-estab- 
lishes himself when called upon for help after a 
train wreck. A. Y. 


WAIKIKI WEDDING (Paramount) 
Bing Crosby, Shirley Ross. 


Localed in Hawaii, this romantic comedy has a 
bit of comedy drama. The natural background 
and the singing and dancing natives make a great 
spectacle. Bing Crosby has a gay role. Bob Burns 
and Martha Raye, as comedians are featured. 
2 
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THE WEDDING OF PALO | Hoffberg) 


The film was made by Dr. Kund Rasmussen on 
his 1931-1933 voyage and deals with the life of the 
Eskimo in Greenland. It tells the story in a simple 
way of the romance of Palo and Naravana, and 
the picture has very interesting shots of Eskimo 
family and community customs. A. Y. C. 


OLD LOUISIANA (Crescent) 
Tom Keene, Rita Cansino, Will Morgan. 


Localed in the lower Mississippi country and 
timed in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
this picture has both educational and entertain- 
ment values. It shows the parts that human greed, 
national patriotism, and threatened romance played 
in making the territory a part of the United States. 


THE SKI CHASE (George Kraska) 
Hannes Schneider, Leni Reifenstahl. 


This picture is a great novelty and shows the 
annual “fox hunt” or ski chase of the little town 
of St. Anton am Arlberg, Austria. The picture 
shows real skiing across rugged mountain country 
and a few slow shots of the jumps. The direction 
and photography are quite wonderful. An excel- 
lent picture for the family. 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER (War- 


ner Bros.) 


eke The Mauch Twins, Errol Flynn, Phyllis 


Barry. 


An outstanding production of Mark Twain’s 
famous story. In this notable picture will be 
found the colorful pageantry in wonderful repro- 
duction of interior of Westminster Abbey and all 
the ceremonial of the coronation as it has been 
repeated through hundreds of years. A_ timely 
picture which will be enjoyed by all. Family. 


THE SOLDIER AND THE LADY (RKO) 


Anton Walbrook, Margot Grahame, Akin 
Tamiroff. 


(Listed last month under the title “MICHAEL 
STROGOFF,” please note change.) A vivid por- 
trayal of the Tartar uprising in 1870 against the 
Tsar, showing the hazardous attempt to carry dis- 
patches from Alexander II to the Grand Duke 
whose stronghold was besieged by Ogareff. Some 
very fine photography and characterizations in this 


Shorts 
HOW TO BEHAVE (MGM) 


A nonsensical group of episodes that are based 
upon several laws of social etiquette. Many 
laughs. Adults and family. 
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SKI SKILL (MGM) 


Ski champions of the Austrian Tyrol give chase 
for their leader over virgin snow-covered hills and 
valleys with great speed and skill. Excellent. 
Family. 


WHALE HO (Warner Bros.) 
A trip on a whaling ship with many thrills 
and success in harpooning a monster. Family. 


DENTAL FOLLIES (Educational) 


A dentist entertains his patients with music 
while extracting a tooth. Results in the patients 
leaving, having been cured by the music. Family. 


BETTY BOOP THE SALESMAN (Para- 


mount) 


A house to house salesman canvasses Betty Boop 
with a peculiar line of gadgets, including a mouse 
trap with cheese, which causes much fun. Family. 


RAR RAC’S NIGHT OUT (MGM) 


Wild animal life foraging for food in dangerous 
territory. A trained coon and several puppies 
will be good fun for the children. Family. 


UNDER WATER ROMANCE 


mount } 


(Para- 


Unique photography of expert and graceful 
swimming champions. Excellent. Family and 
Junior Matinee. 


PATHE TOPIC NO. 4 (RKO Radio) 


The fashioning of model forest scenes at Har- 
vard; a dragon hunt in Komodo; scientific farm- 
ing without soil. Excellent. Family. 


ROMANTIC MEXICO (RKO Radio) 


Ancient Aztec ruins, modern architecture in 
Mexico City and boating scenes on flower-banked 
canals. Excellent. Family. 


COMMUNITY SING (Columbia) 


The audience is invited to sing some of the old 
and new favorites. Family. 

Henrtetra S. McIntire, 

National Chairman. 


Girl Home Makers 
HE state chairman of Girl Home Mak- 

ers in South Carolina, Mrs. Mary C. 
Scruggs, has driven 2000 miles, spoken be- 
fore many chapters and met with hearty 
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cooperation from all school superintend- 
ents and teachers of home economics in 
her attempts to form Girl Home Maker 
Clubs. There are now twenty G.H.M. 
Clubs including twelve new ones. The 
chairman personally conducted eight mem- 
bers of the G.H.M. Club of the Slater- 
Marietta High School on an historic tour 
of Charleston, S. C., where they were 
guests of Rebecca Motte Chapter at tea. To 
show the high ideals taught in these clubs, 
the following excerpt is taken from an 
essay on “The Art of Home-Making” writ- 
ten by a 9th grade girl in the D.A.R. Girl 
Home Maker Club of the Slater-Marietta 
High School, Marietta, S. C., Edna South- 
erlin. 

“The homemaker of to-day finds that it 
behooves her to create a place where the 
family can find comfort and companion- 
ship. Often it is better not to have too 
rigid rules in regard to family life; if one 
fails, try another. 

“The grandest calling that ever came to 
a woman is that of homemaker. Of course, 
the home in most cases belongs to a family, 


Boys means group ownership, responsibil- 


ities and aims. If happiness is to result, 


each should have a part in the work and 


ey: but on the homemaker, herself, falls 
_ the chief responsibility of success and hap- 
ipiness. 
_ “Here let us pause and ask,—‘What is a 
home?’ It is a resting-place for some of 
us, an opportunity to balance up what hap- 
pens to us in our time outside the home, 
and to make our twenty-four hour day as 
profitable and satisfying as possible. This 
_we know requires of the homemaker a grasp 
of fundamental needs: of what we, as hu- 
‘man beings, need to make us happy. 
“There are many homemakers in many 
lands. And is it not the desire of every 
_ living creature to have a home? ‘Tho oft 
it may be ever so humble’ John Howard 
Payne longed for a home tho he had none. 
It was on a dark, cold rainy night that he 
walked the streets of London and was in- 
spired to write that beloved song, ‘Home, 
Sweet Home’, as he gazed at the twinkling 


lights from the different homes. Over 


every homemaker’s heart must steal a feel- 
ing of sadness as she thinks of our dear 
_ Master who had no earthly home, for did 
_ He not say, “The birds of the air have nests 
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and the foxes have holes but the Son of 
man has no place to lay His head!’ And 
let us not forget, too, how He loved to visit 
in a home where two lovely sisters were 
homemakers for their brother, Lazarus. 
Their names were Mary and Martha. 
“The home and the training therein is the 
foundation of all that is high and holy. We 
know from past experiences and historical 
records that it leaves an indelible impres- 
sion on the mind and soul. To give a 
child a good home with such high ideals as 
the D.A.R. girl characterizes is to give it 
a priceless asset on the onward and upward 
road of life. Does it not behoove each of 
us to endeavor to be an ideal, Christian 
homemaker, for that is ultimately a girl’s 
intention and divine calling?” 


PLAY CONTEST 


Prize of $5.00 is offered for the best one- 
act play illustrating the value of being 
trained in homemaking. 

Any D.A.R. member may compete. 

A play suitable for club use or for chap- 
ter programs is desired. 

All plays, signed by the author with her 
address and name of her chapter, must be 
in the hands of the national chairman of 
Girl Home Makers Committee on or be- 
fore November 1, 1937. 


ae. VESTELLA Burr DANIELS, 
National Chairman. 


Junior American Citizens 
UTSTANDING in the reports that 


have come to this National Chair- 
man is the work of a number of Chapters. 

The Queen Alliquippa Chapter, McKees- 
port, Pa., sponsors 312 clubs with 10,901 
members. The Betsy Ross Chapter of 
Lawrence, Mass., sponsors 121 clubs with 
3153 members. Every child in both of 
these cities is receiving a fine patriotic 
education. 

The Sophie de Marsac Campau Chapter, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, sponsors 84 Rural 
clubs with 3296 members. Every Rural 
School in the County in which Grand 
Rapids is situated has at least one club. In 
the City schools they sponsor 87 clubs with 
2817 members. A total of 171 clubs with 
6113 members. 
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The report from the State Chair. 
man tells that the work has again started 
in her state. 

Club work was started in Florida this 
year and third prize was won by them for 
the largest per cent gain in clubs, and re- 
ceived honorable mention for the number 
of members. Arkansas also started the 
work this year and came in fourth place in 
number of clubs organized and fifth place 
for number of members gained. These 
states are to be congratulated. 

The Chapter Chairman of the Arkansas 
Valley Chapter of Pueblo, Colorado, has 
a remarkable club of boys that she organ- 
ized in the fall. These boys were the incor- 
rigibles in a school where all the children 
were foreigners, and the results obtained 
from club activities have been beyond all 
expectations. The principal of the school 
said that it was most remarkable and that 
he never dreamed it could be done. It was 
this club of boys that put on a model meet- 
ing for the Colorado State Conference in 
March. 

A Chapter in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
started a club in an Industrial School for 
Boys, and one little boy wrote the following 
to the Chapter:—‘“We all appreciate what 
your club has done for us. I don’t know 
how we can ever do as much for you, but 
I hope we can. We will do our part or at 
least try. I didn’t know there was such a 
nice club in the United States, and when I 


get out of this institution I am going to do 
my best to be a good citizen for my state, 
if it is possible. We have elected our offi- 
cers and committees, and I think every one 
is the best we have, all except two are honor 
boys. Tell all of your members that they 
are lucky to discover such a nice club. | 
know by experience that some boys and 
girls don’t know even what a club means, 
but they are about one of the best things 
we can have up to this day. If the members 
will just get in and do their part, but some 
just drag along and lag behind until they 
lose out and quit trying to do anything for 
their club, and their friends just loose all 
confidence in them and that is the kind that 
grows up and makes gangsters and outlaws 
and that kind of men. It is hard for us to 
understand why you folks would be so nice 
to us and want to help us this way, but I 
know that every boy appreciates a lot your 
kindness and the things you do for us.” 

California voted at their State Conference 
in February that any Chapter to have their 
name placed on the Honor Roll of Chapters, 
must add to their present requirements, at 
least one Junior American Citizen Club. 

There has been much more of interest re- 
ceived, but space does not permit the telling 
of more of these activities. They may be 
read in the Committee Report which will be 
printed in The Proceedings of the Forty- 
Sixth Continental Congress. 


Beatrice T. L. WISNER, 
National Chairman. 
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Junior American Citizens 


Photo by Emerson Shaw 


A PATRIOTIC PAGEANT PRESENTED BY THE WASHINGTON CLUB OF JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZENS, PALA 


A 


SCHOOL, SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


National Unity Through Patriotic sibs 


PATRIOTIC PAGEANT, written by Margaret A. Hanson of Santa Chapter, D. A. R., and 
presented by the Washington Club of Junior American Citizens, Pala School, Santa Clara 
County, California. 


Scene I. The Spirit of America and Education discuss the need of training for citizenship. 
American Youth and Immigrants from various European countries enter. 
Spirit of America and given to Education for instruction. 


Scene II. Education re-enters with American Youth and the Immigrants. 


tests the applicants and grants them citizenship in the U. S. A. 


Spirit of America 
Education 


American Youth. 


Italian Immigrant 


Armenian Immigrant 


Spanish Immigrant 


CHARACTERS 
Mary Jane Morris 


Betty Durham 
Howard Ebert 
Fred Cather 


Mary Vermillion 


Dutch Immigrants 


They are greeted by the 


Spirit of America 


Eleanor Eagleton 


and Mary Louise Alvernaz 


German Immigrant... 

Irish Immigrant... 

British Immigrant 
Bernice Golden 


Clyde Cope 
Berenice Levin 


Gerald Kibbe 
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pecs genealogical research and preser- 
vation of records are among the funda- 
mental objectives for which our Society 
was organized, the establishment of the 
Genealogical Extension Service is a ful- 
fillment of one of the desires of our 
Founders to perpetuate the deeds and the 
memory of the men and women who 
achieved American independence. 

From the many orders already on file we 
quote: 

From Pennsylvania, “I am so glad to 
know of the establishment of this service. 
It will be of inestimable value;” 

From Arkansas, “I am so delighted to 
read of the new extension service in gene- 
alogy. I am depending on solving some 
of my knotty problems through this me- 
dium;” 

From Maryland, “I was so glad to read 
of the new department opened by the 
National Society, thereby giving oppor- 
tunity to those who would like to establish 
family lines to do so;” 

From Georgia, “Was so delighted to 
read of the splendid new service of the 
Daughters. We are to be congratulated on 
National Officers with such enlarged vi- 
sion of service for us all;” 

From Kentucky, “I want to congratulate 


Extension Service 


you upon your service extension in gene- 
alogy. It is, indeed, an important and 
forward looking step. You understand 
how the future of the society is absolutely 
dependent upon the availability of gene- 
alogical information and how difficult the 
path is for many regents far removed from 
good genealogical libraries. I hope that 
some day the society may be able to have 
its own traveling genealogical library, 
where members may rent a volume at a 
time.” 

It is our desire to make this department 
of service especially to those who do not 
have access to genealogical libraries. Re- 
member, however, that this is for reference 
work. Our activities are necessarily con- 
fined to material to be found here in Wash- 
ington from our Library, the Library of 
Congress, from Pension, Census, War and 
Navy Department records, etc. From these 
we will make every effort to find the in- 
formation desired. 

During April our research is of neces- 
sity limited because of the preparations 
necessary for Congress and the demand for 
our library books by the members attend- 
ing Congress. We again urge that the 
questions be concise and that localities, as 
well as dates be given. 


Our supply of March, 1937, and September, 1936, 
magazines is exhausted, and we will appreciate it if those 
who do not wish to keep their copies will return them to 
this office. The postage, 5¢ for March and 7¢ for 


September, will be refunded. 


tps 

Magazine Office. Memorial Continental Hall 
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Washington, D. C. 
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ARIZONA 


The 36th Annual State Conference of 
the Arizona Daughters of the American 
Revolution was held at the Monday Club 
House in the Mile High City of Prescott, 

March 18th and 19th, with General George 
Crook Chapter as hostess. 

_ After luncheon a trip was made to the 
Smoki Public Museum, a recently com- 
pleted monument to the work program of 
President Roosevelt and the cooperation of 
‘State and County Boards and individuals. 
‘This museum houses the artifacts recovered 
from nearby ruins of ancient civilizations, 
whose population cannot as yet be fully 
comprehended. 

Particularly fitting is the name SMOKI 
PUBLIC MUSEUM, for the Smoki People, 
one of the most unique organizations in 
America and the only one of its kind in the 

_world—a group of white men and women 
_who have dedicated themselves to the task 
_of perpetuating the rituals, rites and folk- 
lore of the American Indian. Annually, 
they present their wonderful dances and 
-ceremonials, climaxed by that weird, fasci- 
nating and spectacular event, the Snake 
Dance of the Smoki. Once seen, it is never 


forgotten! 


The afternoon of the 18th was given over 
to the meeting of the State Board of Man- 
agement, which was held at the home of 
‘Mrs. K. R. Phillips and followed by a de- 
lightful tea, at the same time non-board 
members were enjoying a tea at the old 
-“Governor’s Mansion.” 

The conference was honored and made 
happy by the presence of Mrs. Theodore 
Harold Graves, Vice-President General, 


from North Dakota. 


The “Dutch Treat” dinner at the Has- 
sayampa Hotel was attended by officers and 
delegates who later repaired to the High 
School Auditorium where as guests of the 
Dramatic Department, they previewed a 
one-act play, “Nine Days a Queen” given 
by a small group of students, and later win- 
ning first prize in the State Contest at 
Phoenix. The young lady taking the lead 
was the local Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 
winner. Following this delightful function 


a reception and program was enjoyed at 
the club house, with refreshments. 

The call of two Boy Scout buglers and 
the processional ushered in the formal open- 
ing of the conference on Friday morning, 
our gracious State Regent, Mrs. Chester 
S. McMartin, presiding at all sessions, after 
the invocation by Reverend Walters of the 
Methodist Church and pledge to the flag, 
led by the State Chairman, Mrs. V. M. 
Slipher, the American’s Creed was recited 
in unison. This was followed by the sing- 
ing of America. 

Mayor Timerhoff welcomed the visitors 
and Mr. M. B. Hazeltine, member of the 
S.A.R., extended hearty greetings. Mrs. 
J. S. Bethea, regent of the hostess chapter 
gave a cordial welcome to the Daughters, 
which was acknowledged in her usual 
gracious manner by the State Ist Vice- 
Regent, Mrs. J. W. Chappell, of Tucson. 

Following the reports of State Officers, 
Mrs. Theodore Harold Graves, Vice-Presi- 
dent General from Jamestown, North Da- 
kota, gave a stirring patriotic address, 
stressing the work of the National Society 
through all its important committees, and 
laying special emphasis on the education of 
youth as a bulwark against false doctrines 
and beliefs, also the importance of holding 
up the ideals of better living and better 
government. 

Mrs. Robert Kemp Minson, a candidate 
for the office of Vice-President General was 
introduced and made a few remarks, thank- 
ing the Daughters for the great honor con- 
ferred by them, and pledging further 
loyalty and support. 

The impressive Memorial Service was 
conducted by the State Chaplain, Miss 
Elmira Barden. Six candles were lighted 
in memory of members who have joined 
the innumerable caravan. 

A delightful luncheon was served by the 
hostess chapter at the Owl Drug Company's 
Banquet Room. 

At the afternoon session, the reports were 
resumed, all showing much work having 
been accomplished by all Chapters. 

A sketch was shown of the proposed book 
plate, that had been selected as most typical 
of Arizona. 
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THE RS’ PLAT 


ALA., MARCH 10, 11, AND 12, 1937. MANY 
WHOM WERE THE FOLLOWING SPEAKERS: MRS. CHARLES B. KEESEE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY GENERAL; 


MRS. HENRY M. ROBERT, TREASURER GENERAL; MRS. J. S. HEAUME, OHIO STATE REGENT; MRS. ASA MES- 

SENGER, VICE-PRESIDENT GENERAL; MRS. HARPER D. SHEPPARD, PENNSYLVANIA STATE REGENT; MRS. JOSEPH 

FORNEY, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN STUDENT LOAN FUND; MRS. HORACE M. JONES, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 
AMERICANISM; MRS. T. H. SEAY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PISTINGUISHED UU TUFSSIAIE GUESTS WERE PRESENT, AMONG 


SOUTH DAKOTA TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATE CONFERENCE HELD IN LEAD, SEPTEMBER 4TH AND 5TH. 

SEATED, LEFT TO RIGHT: MRS. A. E. COXE; MRS. MARK WHEELER; MRS. J. B. VAUGHN; MRS. HAROLD T. _ 

GRAVES, VICE-PRESIDENT GENERAL; MRS. E. P. ROTHROCK; MRS. MAC DONALD GREENE; MRS. D. W. LOUCKS, | 
AND MRS. B. T. COCGAN 
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Miss Lee Ellen Smith of Jerome, State 
winner of the Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 
to Washington, D. C. was introduced and 
expressed appreciation of her selection for 
the honor. 

The State Regent’s report told of trips 
to all but one of the scattered chapters, of 
her endeavors to encourage the small chap- 
ters and the prospect of forming new ones 
during the coming year. 


4 


An invitation to meet with the Tucson 
— in 1938 was accepted with pleasure. 
State Conference adjourned by re- 
peating the Mizpah, after many thanks for 
the delightful hospitality of the hostesses. 


Mrs. Rosert Kemp MInson, 


State Chairman of Press Relations. 


THE GOLF 
GENERAL, 
CONFERENCE OF THE D. A. R. 


AND COUNTR 


y Theo Anderson 


IAM A. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


WAS THE HONORED Gl EST AT IMPORTANT PROG RAMS FOR THE “THIRTY- FOURTH ANNUAL STATE 
A PERFECTLY BALANCED SCHEME IN THE DECORATIONS AND ENTERTAINMENT 


OF THE ANNUAL LUNCHEON DEPICTED THE VIVID ATMOSPHERE OF THE SOUTH-WEST IN A FIESTA MANNER. 
ha . ry MRS. HERMAN W. NASH WAS CHAIRMAN OF DECORATION COMMITTEE 


COLORADO 


The presence of the President General, 
Mrs. William H. Becker, made brilliant 
the Thirty-Fourth annual Colorado confer- 
ence of the Daughters of the American 
The assembly was held in 
Pueblo, beginning March 10th, at the call 
Mrs. Clarence H. 
The members of the Arkansas 


of the State Regent, 
Adams. 


Valley, Pueblo and Fontaine-qui-Boulle 


chapters, with the respective regents, Mrs. 
_Wardner Williams, Mrs. Charles W. Lee 
and Mrs. Rodney Wren, were hostesses 


The attendance was the largest in the his- 


tory of the Colorado society. 


The principal address on the program 
was given by Mrs. Becker—the theme of 
which was the training of youth—‘Youth 
—the hope, the promise of a nation.” Mrs. 
Becker showed the importance of youth in 
the program of the present times, through 
which we are passing, some with a strug- 
gle, some with wonderment because of con- 
ditions and some with resistance, and in 
the consequent chaotic condition, the need 


of the youth in the making of order for 
tomorrow. To a Daughter, the talk was 
an expression of proof of the value in the 
development of Americanism in the mind 
and heart of youth of the country, an im- 
portant objective in the general activities 
of the organization. At a later session, 
Mrs. Becker took part in an informal ques- 
tion and answer period, which was infor- 
mative and inspirational to all present. 

Another distinguished Daughter who 
appeared on the program was Mrs. Elmer 
Thomas Boyd, Chaplain General, who 
spoke at the memorial service. Tribute 
was given by her to Mrs. William F. Slo- 
cum, Mrs. Charles A. Elbridge and Mrs. 
Justus F. Friedline, who helped to organize 
the society in Colorado. 

Youth made many highlights on the con- 
ference program. This was in recognition 
of the youth program as a major project 
in the present national regime and the 
precepts of Mrs. Becker. Young talent 


was shown in dance and music and song. 
An interesting feature was the presentation 
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COLORADO STATE CONFERENCE, HE 


X10, MARCH READING FROM LEFT 


TO RIGHT, STANDING: MRS. A. S. BOOTH, MRS. WINFIELD S. TARBELL, MRS. W. C. SERVICE, MRS. F. F. HUNTER, 

MRS, A. V. FAGERSTROM, MRS. WILBUR H. SCOTT, MRS. WALTER K. REED, MRS. WARDNER WILLIAMS, MRS. 

E. THOMAS BOYD, MRS. WILLIAM A. BECKER, PRESIDENT GENERAL, MRS. CHARLES W. LEE, MRS. CLARENCE H. 

ADAMS, MISS KATHARINE MATTHIES, MISS DENISE M. ABBEY, MRS. RODNEY WREN, MRS. EARL L. MOSELEY, 

MRS. J. J. MARSHALL, MRS, JOHN A. MCCAW, MRS. A. ©. TAYLOR, MRS. EMILY M. RANDALL, MRS. GERALD L. 
SCHUYLER, MRS. ARTHUR D. WALL 


of a model meeting given by the members 
of the Junior American Citizenship Club of 
Thatcher School, under the supervision of 
Mrs. John Marshall. 

Miss Katharine Matthies, national chair- 
man, approved schools committee, gave a 
talk relative to the activities in connection 
with the approved schools of the society. 

Mrs. Becker drew the card bearing the 
name of the high school girl to represent 
Colorado in the “Good Citizenship Pil- 
grimage” as a guest of the National Society 
at the Forty-Sixth Continental Congress, 
which will be held in Washington, D. C., 
the week of April 19th. Miss Vivian 
Barr of Loveland is the lucky Colorado 
girl. 

Intervening musical selections, given by 
local talent, appeared like waves of color, 
which spread an influence over the bal- 
ance of the program. “Colorado”—written 
and composed by a Daughter, Miss Maude 
McFarran Price of Colorado Springs, was 
sung by Mrs. R. J. Pendergrast. This is 
the official song of the Colorado D. A. R. 

Three chapters were especially recog- 
nized for work in enlarging the member- 
ship in the fiscal year now ending. The 
Maria Wheaton Banner was presented to 


Arapahoe Chapter of Boulder for the sec- 
ond consecutive year. Mrs. Grace F. Gil- 
laspie is Regent. The Larah Stratton Mc- 
Hugh Plaque was awarded jointly to the 
Sarah Platte Decker Chapter, Durango, 
Mrs. Grant Sanders, Regent; and to the 
Elbridge Gerry Chapter, Sterling, Mrs. 
A. P. Berkstresser, Regent. 

A gift of historic value to the society 
in Colorado was presented by Mrs. Win- 
field Tarbell, a complete file of Colorado 
annual conference programs from 1914 to 
1936. 

Regents’ night program was impressive 
and colorful. The reports of the regents 
showed an outstanding year of achieve- 
ments made by the local chapters in the 
state. This session was preceded by a 
dinner, when regents of some of the larger 
chapters presided at tables around which 
were gathered representatives of every 
chapter in the state. 

The report of the state chairman of the 
D. A. R. Student Loan Fund Committee, 
Mrs. Horace W. Hodges, and the reports 
of this project given by the individual 
chapters, makes this enterprise a major 
activity in Colorado. The Consulting Reg- 
istrar, Mrs. John McCaw, reported a one 
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hundred percent response to a well bal- 
anced, informative program arranged by 
her. 

The state regent, Mrs. Adams, was hon- 
ored by the Daughters in Colorado, in the 
endorsement of her recommendation as a 
candidate for vice president general, N. S. 
D. A. R., in the election of 1938. 

In connection with the conference was 
an event of special interest—a dinner 
which was given at the beautiful home of 
Mrs. Lillian Thatcher, Retiring Regent of 
Arkansas Valley Chapter; a home filled 
with interesting pioneer history of Colo- 
rado. Mrs. Thatcher was hostess to Mrs. 
Becker as the honored guest and other na- 
tional officers and state officers. 

As a climax to the conference, the 
annual luncheon, which followed the 
adjournment of the assembly, was given 
at the Golf and Country Club of Pueblo. 
The location, the architecture of the club 
house—Spanish renaissance—made a per- 
fect setting, rich in a depiction of the early 
days of the West. The atmosphere created 
by the Indian and Spanish occupation of 
the Southwest was crystallized in a pro- 
gram given in a fiesta manner at full face 
value. A description of this affair would 
make a complete story in itself. Fringed 
Spanish shawls hung from the high bal- 
conies overlooking the banquet room. The 
arts of the Indian, the craftsmanship along 
the border of Mexico, were shown in pot- 
tery and porcelain; bowls and vases in 
which were placed typical flowers of the 
region in vivid coloring of the West. The 
program was descriptive in Spanish danc- 
ing, cowboy songs and special musical in- 
terpretations. 

CaRLoTTE Ramus Rusu, 


FLORIDA 


_ Winter Haven has for half a century 
been known as the “City of a Hundred 
Lakes,” while Polk County has eight hun- 
dred lakes. These sparkling bodies of 
water afford excellent fishing, boating and 
bathing facilities. And their waters also 
constitute the best protection against frost 
that can be found anywhere. 

Florence Villa, Winter Haven, is in the 
midst of a beautiful orange grove, situated 
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on the banks of one of the lovely lakes. 
Here the thirty-fifth annual State Con- 
ference of the Florida Daughters of the 
American Revolution was held March 9-12, 
1937. 

The Conference had the thoroughly de- 
lightful and unusual experience of being 
entertained by the four chapters of Polk 
County—Ponce de Leon Chapter, Winter 
Haven; Bartow Chapter; Lake Wales Chap- 
ter and Lakeland Chapter—as joint host- 
esses. All meetings were held in the ball 
room of the Florence Villa. 

The State Board of Management held its 
regular meeting Tuesday afternoon. That 
evening the State and National officers and 
honor guests, preceded by their pages and 
the little flower girls, took their places on 
the platform. Mrs. Guy Voorhees Wil- 
liams, the State Regent, called the Con- 
ference to order at eight o'clock. The 
spirited manner in which the tiny flower 
girls participated in the “American’s 
Creed” rejoiced the heart of the assemblage. 

“Welcome to our County” was extended 
by the Regents of the four hostess chap- 
ters—Mrs. J. W. Owen, Ponce de Leon 
Chapter, Winter Haven; Mrs. J. M. Wind- 
ham, Bartow Chapter; Mrs. Robert Leon 
Johnson, Lake Wales Chapter; and Mrs. 
Henry Clay Haynes, Lakeland Chapter. 
They made a clever play upon the letters 
comprising the name of the County, 
“P-O-L-K.” Mayor E. B. Walthall extended 
greetings for Winter Haven. Representa- 
tives of many patriotic organizations ex- 
tended greetings and welcome. 

The outstanding feature of the opening 
session was the inspiring address of Mrs. 
Williams, the State Regent. Senator Spes- 
sard Holland, of Bartow, also gave a 
splendid address. Special mention should 
be made of the report of Mrs. Roland E. 
Stevens, of Daytona Beach, and the draw- 
ing of the name of the Good Citizenship 
Pilgrim, also on the opening night. Miss 
Thelma Gray, of the Bradenton High 
School, will represent Florida in the An- 
nual Pilgrimage to Washington in April. 
Miss Willie May Heisler, of Graceville, was 
chosen first alternate and Sarah Autrey, of 
Orlando, second alternate. At the close of 
the evening session a delightful reception 
was given by the Polk County Chapters as 
hostesses, honoring the State officers. 
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Wednesday morning marked the begin- 
ning of routine business when reports of 
State officers were heard. These reports 
showed healthy growth and achievement 
worthy of the high standard of the D. A. R. 
The report of the State Regent was inter- 
rupted by frequent applause. She has had 
an unusually busy year and has rendered 
splendid service. Encouraging reports 
were given by the Chapter Regents and 
State Chairmen of Special Committees. 

There were luncheons, teas and motor- 
cades to the various places of interest. 
Mrs. Helen Joy Lee entertained the State 
Board of Management and some special 
guests at her beautiful home, North Lake 
Otis Drive, with a buffet supper Tuesday 
evening. Lakeland Chapter entertained at 
a luncheon in the Sorosis Club, Lakeland, 
complimenting Mrs. Theodore Strawn, 
Vice-President General from Florida, and 
the past State Regents of Florida. Mrs. 
Henry Clay Haynes, Regent of Lakeland 
Chapter, presided. She called upon the 
Mayor of Lakeland to extend greetings 
and it was a happy moment for the Con- 
ference when it was discovered that the 
Mayor was none other than the Regent’s 
own husband, Mr. Henry Clay Haynes. 

From the luncheon the motorcade to 
Winter Haven “Cypress Gardens” wound 
through citrus groves, moss laden trees 
and along the shore of beautiful lakes that 
made the visitor feel that this is a “Tropic 
Paradise.” Many beautiful and exotic 
plants and flowers were seen here, and the 
famous gardenias of “Cypress Gardens” 
bloom eight months of the year and are of 
untold beauty and fragrance. Following 
the visit to the “Gardens,” the Conference 
was entertained at a tea by the Woman’s 
Club of Winter Haven in their Club House 
on Lake Howard. 

Thursday the Conference motored to the 
Singing Tower and Sanctuary at Lake 
Wales for the noon recital, where Anton 
Brees presented a Carillon recital of pa- 
triotic music arranged in honor of the 
Conference. Again the visitors felt deep 
gratitude to Edward W. Bok for his lovely 
gift of the beautiful Sanctuary and the 
wonderful Singing Tower. 
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“The kiss of the sun for pardon 

The song of the birds for mirth 

One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
‘Than anywhere else on earth.” 


Lake Wales Chapter entertained at lunch- 
eon in Hotel Stewart in honor of the State 
Board of Management. Mrs. Robert Leon 
Johnson, Regent of the Lake Wales Chap- 
ter, presided. Fond memories of other 
happy luncheons in Hotel Stewart were 
recalled by many of the State Board. 

Complimenting the members of the Con- 
ference, the Bartow Chapter entertained at 
tea in the new Civic Center, Bartow, with 
Mrs. J. M. Windham, Regent, and Mrs. Roy 
H. Taylor, Chairman, gowned as colonial 
ladies, receiving the guests. Many of the 
Chapter members were in colonial costume 
and tiny maidens in colonial garb gave to 
each guest an old-fashioned nosegay. A 
charming program of old-fashioned songs, 
dances and readings was given. 

A brilliant banquet in the “Florence 
Villa” was given by the Ponce de Leon 
Chapter in honor of Mrs. Guy Voorhees 
Williams, the State Regent, with Mrs. J. W. 
Owen, hostess Regent presiding, and Mrs. 
R. S. Abernethy, past Chapter Regent and 
General Chairman of the Conference, as 
toastmistress. Mr. Ed. R. Bentley, former 
State Commander of the American Legion, 
was the principal speaker at the banquet. 
His message was to urge all patriotic or- 
ganizations to “take profit out of war.” The 
banquet brought to a close the social activi- 
ties of the Conference. 

Officers elected were: Mrs. Ephriam Mays 
Brevard, Tallahassee, Regent; Mrs. T. C. 
Maguire, Plant City, Vice-Regent; Mrs. 
Charles T. Paxon, Jacksonville, Second 
Vice-Regent; Mrs. Max Brown, Lake City, 
Chaplain; Mrs. J. F. Byers, St. Peters- 
burg, Recording Secretary; Mrs. Evelyn 
Whitfield Henry, Tallahassee, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; Mrs. Carl W. Hill, Tampa, 
Treasurer; Mrs. Earl E. Ranck, Rockledge, 
Historian; Mrs. David H. Wright, Bartow, 
Registrar; Mrs. D. J. McCarty, Fort Pierce, 
Auditor; Miss Hattie Allen, Sorrento, 
Librarian. 


Rae W. Paxon, 
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ILLINOIS 


The A4ist Annual State Conference for 


Illinois assembled at 10 o’clock the morn- 
ing of March 17th, in the historic Central 
Congregational Church, now celebrating 
its centennial together with Knox College 
and the city of Galesburg, where the dele- 
grates were guests of the Rebecca Parke 
Chapter of that city. 

The Conference was called to order by 
the State Regent, Mrs. Samuel James Camp 
bell. 

A warm welcome was extended to the 
delegates by the hostess Regent, Mrs. 
Dwight Curtis Beatty and the Hon. Joe E. 
Anderson, Mayor of Galesburg. Distin- 
guished guests bringing greetings were: 
Vice President General, Mrs. Eli Dixson; 
Historian General, Mrs. Julian G. Good- 
hue; the following Ex-Vice Presidents Gen- 
eral: Mrs. Charles E. Herrick, Mrs. H. 
Eugene Chubbuck, Mrs. John H. Hanley, 
Mrs. F. H. H. Calhoun of South Carolina, 
and a Past State Regent, Mrs. David J. 
Peffers. Mrs. Willard Nobel, a Gold Star 
Mother, brought greetings from the State 
President of the American Legion Auxil- 
iary, Mrs. Fenton Soliday. 

Prof. H. H. Meulder, of the history de- 
partment, Knox College, addressed the dele- 
gates Wednesday afternoon on the history 
of Galesburg, and at 4 o’clock the memorial 
service was conducted by the State Chap- 
lain, Mrs. J. F. Zimmerman, after which 
the delegation made a pilgrimage to the 
grave of Mrs. George A. Lawrence, a former 
State Regent, and Mother of the Illinois 
State Flag. 

Wednesday evening Mr. Carleton Smith, 
a well known writer, spoke on the “Euro- 
pean Situation,” and Inspector L. B. Nich- 
ols of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
of the U. S. Department of Justice gave an 
address on “Combating Crime.” He said, 
“When we have youth and crime, we have 
elders guilty of a greater crime.” 

Thursday morning the delegation assem- 
bled at 9 o’clock’and routine business of 
reports was continued. Mrs. Coulson, State 
Director of the Children of the American 
Revolution, reported on C. A. R. work in 
Illinois and stated that several members had 
become Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion during the past year. A high point 


Peoria Star Photo 
ILLINOIS STATE CONFERENCE. LEFT: MRS. JACOB F. 
ZIMMERMAN, NEWLY ELECTED STATE RECENT FOR 


ILLINOIS. RIGHT: MRS. SAMUEL JAMES CAMPBELL, 
RETIRING STATE REGENT FOR ILLINOIS 


of the session was the presentation of a 
check for $1000 to Mrs. Calhoun of the 
Board of Trustees for Tamassee, for the 
erection of a telephone line to the school. 
This was presented in honor of our State 
Regent, who has been so interested in this 
worthy project. At this time, our State 
Regent gave her most excellent compre- 
hensive report, which was accepted with a 
rising vote of thanks. 

Friday morning saw the bringing to a 
close of a most successful Conference. 
New officers elected and presented were: 
Mrs. J. F. Zimmerman, State Regent; Mrs. 
Philip L. Mathisen, Chaplain; Mrs. T. E. 
Maury, Recording Secretary; Mrs. E. J. 
Filbey, Registrar; and Mrs. John E. Kemp, 
Historian. A new plan of limiting each 
Chapter Regent to a report of 75 words 
was tried out and received an enthusiastic 
vote of approval from the delegates. 

Numerous revisions were made to the 
by-laws. Two of the constructive ones were 
a ten cents per capita tax to aid in the pub- 
lishing of the State Year Book, and a $1.00 
registration fee for the delegates to State 
Conference. 

There were attractive displays in the 
lobby from the different D. A. R. schools; 
Decatur Chapter displayed a beautiful hand 
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embroidered map of Illinois; History and 
Press scrapbooks were on display; two 
chapters sold cook books, and the Lincoln 
Monument Committee sold post cards of the 
monument. Mrs. L. H. Streedain was the 
General Chairman, who with her various 
committees, made it an outstanding Con- 
ference, inspiring all who attended to con- 
tinue the fine work which has been carried 
on the past two years under the most capa- 
ble leadership of the retiring State Regent, 
Mrs. Samuel James Campbell. 
HerMa T. SNAPP, 
te State Chairman, Press Relations. 


KANSAS 


The Kansas Thirty-ninth Annual State 
Conference of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution held their opening session 
in the Hotel Lasson Ball Room in Wichita, 
Kansas, Thursday March 18th (19th and 
20th) at 2 o'clock. After assembly call 
and processional the Conference was called 
to order by the State Regent, Mrs. Loren E. 
Rex. The invocation was given by the 
Chaplain, Miss Kate Miles, Salina. The 
Pledge of Allegiance and singing of “Amer- 
ica” preceded the welcome extended by 
Mr. Robert E. Israel, Mayor of Wichita. 
Three Regents of the Wichita Chapters, 
Mesdames Harlan Herrick, G. K. Purves 
and Miss Susan Gilkeson, brought greet- 
ings. 

The honor guests were introduced at this 
time and were as follows: the President 
General, Mrs. Wm. A. Becker; Mrs. John 
F. Weinmann, National President, U.S. D. 
1812; Miss Katharine Matthies, National 
Approved Schools Chairman; Mrs. Henry 
Clay Chiles, State Regent Missouri, and her 
secretary, Miss Florence Carvin, and Mrs. 
F. H. H. Calhoun, South Carolina, Chair- 
man Tamassee School. The addresses and 
helpful talks, telling first hand of the work 
of D. A. R., added much to the Kansas Con- 
ference. Kansas was proud to entertain 
these honored guests. Mrs. L. E. Rex enter- 
tained the State Board at luncheon on 
Thursday at Lasson Hotel. 

At the two o’clock business meeting after 
he opening exercises the minutes of the 


_ last Board meeting were read by Mrs. C. E. 
Laird Jetmore, 


the recording secretary. 
_ Other state officers reported. 


The Kansas Creed, presented by the 
authoress, Mrs. H. E. Don Carlos, followed 
invocation and pledge. President Jardin 
welcomed the D.A.R. to the Wichita Munic- 
ipal University. Mrs. Wm. A. Becker gave 
a splendid address on the “Training of 
Youth.” Dean Lieurance presented his In- 
dian boys and chorus in a fine musical 
program. The reception followed in the 
W. U. Lounge. Friday was a busy day 
beginning with Regents’ reports, announce- 
ments and other business. At noon a lunch- 
eon was given at the Innes Tea Room. Mrs. 
Becker gave a very helpful address inspir- 


ing chapters to higher efforts. Mrs. Earl 
Moulder of Coffeyville presided. Many 


chapter regents asked questions and a 
round of discussion followed. After lunch, 
a drive over the city and a visit to the 
Indian Institute was enjoyed. At 3:30 a 
tea honoring Mrs. Wm. A. Becker and dis- 
tinguished guests at the home of Mrs. Earl 
W. Evans, was given. At 4:30 Memorial 
Service at Presbyterian Church Chapel 
with harp prelude, processional and the 
state regents’ call to remembrance. Scrip- 
ture, “Ave Maria” by quartette, “Our Be- 
loved Dead” by State regent; Roll Call, 
State historian; the benediction and reces- 
sional closed the memorial service for 31 
departed Kansas D. A. R. in the last year. 

At the Hotel Lasson Ball Room on Friday 
evening 275 guests were seated to enjoy the 
social climax of the Conference. Mrs. L. E. 
Rex presided. Mrs. Albert Taylor, Wichita, 
gave the invocation. “Our Beginning” was 
given by Mrs. Henry Roe Cloud, a noted 
Indian woman. A musical program was 
given by Mrs. Laura Reed Yaggy, Susie 
Ballinger Newman and Miss Wava Bach- 


man. Mrs. F. H. H. Calhoun gave an ad- 
dress on Tamassee School. “Some Ro- 
mantic Discoveries” was the subject of 


Mrs. O. P. Dellenger of Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Miss Katharine Matthies gave an illustrated 
lecture on Approved Schools. A _ short 
meeting of the State officers followed the 
banquet. 

Saturday morning the State officers en- 
joyed a seven o'clock breakfast in the Las- 
son Hotel. Mrs. George Thatcher Guernsey 
was made honorary State president of the 
Officers Club for life. And the present State 


officers were elected to hold the same offices 
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in the Officers Club that they hold in the 
State. 

Three Becker boys were reported by 
Wichita D. A. R. Chapter and a Becker girl 
by Eunice Sterling. Randolph Loving re- 
ported a Becker boy at Indian Institute. A 
real grandson, Frank Nighswonger, and a 
real granddaughter, Mrs. Caroline Randall, 
made inspiring speeches during Confer- 
ence. Three Indian girls, Misses Cloud and 
Miss Floto, carried the colors the first day 
of the Conference. Betty Bonnie Chapter, 
Arkansas City, won the highest grade on 
the Honor Roll. 

The Conference, at the suggestion of 
Mrs. Geo. Thatcher Guernsey, voted to pre- 
sent Mrs. L. E. Rex ($100.00) one hundred 


dollars to be used to help the Indian boys 


at Indian Institute. 
sented it to Dean Lieurance to be used as 


Mrs. Rex in turn pre- 


he sees fit for Indian boys. The Shawnee 
‘Mission plates and Approved Schools ar- 
ticles sold rapidly. 

Miss Gerald Shelly, Randolph Loving 
‘Chapter, presented Mrs. Wm. A. Becker 
a Kansas Creed composed by Mrs. H. E. 
Don Carlos, Lawrence, and penned and 
framed by Miss Shelly for her Chapter. 
A copy of the attractive Shawnee Mission 


plate was also presented Mrs. Becker. 


The Kansas D. A. R. may well feel proud 


of the Thirty-ninth Annual Conference 
_ planned by their beloved State Regent, Mrs. 


Loren E. Rex. 
Cornis Royston REESE, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
From the snow-clad hills of Berkshire 


to the windy shores of the Old Bay, the 
_ Massachusetts Daughters of the American 


Revolution gathered at the Copley Plaza 


Hotel in Boston for their forty-third State 


Conference. 


The morning session on March 18, 1937, 
which opened with the entrance of State 
Officers and distinguished guests escorted 
by the color bearers and pages, was called 


to order with a brief word of greeting by 
the State Regent, Mrs. Frank L. Nason. 


_ The invocation was given by Rev. 


Henry 
_H. Saunderson, the audience was led in 
the Pledge to the Flag by Mrs. Arthur 
Chandler, State Chairman, followed with 
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the American’s Creed and singing of 
“America.” Mrs. M. Raymond Hatch read 
several communications, the first, a letter 
of friendly greeting from Mrs. Becker, 
President General. 

Mrs. Nason read a concise report of her 
numerous activities as State Regent. Dur- 
ing the morning the assembly was pleas- 
ingly entertained by the D. A. R. Trio, 
consisting of Harriet Baxter, piano; Laura 
Kelley, violin and Naomi Hewitt, ‘cello. 

The real high-light of the morning was 
the program for the Good Citizenship Pil- 
grims, led by Mrs. Walter T. Garfield, 
State Chairman. Out of 108 candidates 
from high schools throughout the state, 
85 were sitting in the galleries, tense and 
eager, awaiting the drawing of the name 
of the girl who would make the pilgrimage 
to Washington in April. Mrs. Magna, our 
Honorary President General, spoke to them 
briefly, telling the significance of a few 
of the beautiful memorials which they 
would see. James G. Reardon, Commis- 
sioner of Education, in his address, com- 
mended the “Daughters” for this work with 
the schools and stated that “all facilities 
of the Department of Education are at the 
command of any organization or soc iety 
who seeks to promote good citizenship.” 
Mr. Reardon drew the name of Miss Con- 
stance Nestle from the box held by Miss 
Ellen Larson who was last year’s winner. 
Miss Nestle was sent to the conference by 
Mary Mattoon Chapter of Amherst. 

Because of an important committee meet- 
ing, Governor Charles F. Hurley was un- 
able to be present. He sent as his repre- 
sentative, Adj. Gen. Charles H. Cole, who 
gave a history and duties of the National 
Guard and paid tribute to Sam Adams, the 
father of the American Revolution. 

Reports by the State Officers and Chair- 
men of Committees revealed much interest 
and faithful work in the various depart- 
ments. The chairman of the Magazine 
Committee announced that the prizes of- 
fered for new subscriptions went to Fort 
Massachusetts and Col. Timothy Bigelow 
chapters, respectively. The State Registrar 


reported membership to date totals 6,716. 
The afternoon session opened with a very 
impressive memorial service to those mem- 
bers who departed this life during the year. 
Mrs. W. E. Faulkner, State Chaplain, con- 
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ducted this service which inc Juded readings 
from four beautiful and appropriate poems 
and hymns sung by Pearl Bates Morton 
with Mrs. Gulesian at the piano. 

Miss Eleanor Greenwood, chairman of 
Junior American Citizens Committee, re- 
ported 129 clubs in the state consisting of 
3,385 members. The audience was quite 
thrilled and inspired by a model club meet- 
ing conducted by members of the several 
Mansfield units under the leadership of 
Miss Mildred Jones. Mansfield Chapter 
may well be proud of this work with 
young Americans. 

Mrs. Magna later said, “What we have 
seen today leads us to greater activity and 
enthusiasm.” Our Honorary President 
General gave us one of her customary 
thoughtful and inspiring talks which we 
have come to look forward to, this time 
using certain of our approved schools as 
her subject. She emphasized these schools’ 
need for libraries but asked us to give 
only books that we would give to our own 
children. 

Mrs. McQuesten, chairman of Genealog- 
ical Records Committee, reported 26 
volumes sent to National Headquarters, 
largest number ever sent in any one year. 
The Girl Homemakers’ Scholarship Fund 
has gone over the top with over $200 to its 
credit. It was voted to send messages of 
good cheer to several prominent members 
who were ill. 

Two hundred and forty covers were laid 
for the banquet which followed a colorful 
reception at 6:30. Many distinguished 
guests brought greetings; included among 
them were Mrs. Carl S. Hoskins, State 
Regent of New Hampshire, and representa- 
tives of six patriotic organizations. Mrs. 
Magna, in her brief message, urged the 
chapters to give more consideration to 
scholarships, as so often the loans become 
in time a burden, difficult to bear under try- 
ing conditions. The address of the eve- 
ning, “Our American Heritage—What is 
_ Necessary for the Preservation of Democ- 
aa ” was delivered by Prof. Leonard W. 
Solos 
by Miss Morton were included in the eve- 
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ning program. 


os Friday morning session opened with the 


customary formality. 


Reports of Com- 


_ mittee Chairmen continued. Mrs. Currier, 
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chairman of Conservation and Thrift, pre- 
sented the Regent of Peace Party Chapter 
with an award of $25 for the most construc- 
tive piece of work for a Becker boy or girl. 

The chair presented Miss Carolyn D. 
Smiley, member ‘of Paul Revere Chapter, 
who with Miss Maud Mayer of London 
founded the bi-monthly publication, 
“World Youth.” She outlined its poten- 
tialities of giving constructive news of 
America to young people of the world. The 
paper does not carry crime news and is sent 
to public libraries, schools, prisons, refor- 
matories, being used at Sherborn and Sing 
Sing. Mrs. Magna and Mrs. Nason urged 
that the State Society and Chapters co- 
operate in sending the paper to other 
sources and affirmed their belief in youth 
as the eternal frontier, yet to be conquered. 

During the morning the audience en- 
joyed songs by the D. A.R. Chorus with 
Mrs. Prescott at the piano. 

After the final report of the Credential 
Committee announcing an attendance of 
262 delegates and 642 alternates and mem- 
bers, reading of courtesy resolutions and 
minutes of the sessions, twelve o’clock noon 
brought to a close another successful and 
inspiring conference, held under the 
capable management of our State Regent, 


Mrs. Frank L. Nason. 
ELotsE L. 


MINNESOTA 

The forty-second annual State Confer- 
ence of the Minnesota Daughters of the 
American Revolution was held March 9, 
10, 11, 1937, at the Lowry Hotel in St. 
Paul. The St. Paul and Ramsey County 
Regents Unit was hostess. 

On Monday evening preceding the Con- 
ference, the State Officers Club renewed 
friendships at a banquet and elected of- 
ficers for the ensuing year. 

Registrations began at 9 o’clock Tues- 
day morning and the State Board of Man- 
agement met at 10 o'clock. 

The State Conference was formally con- 
vened by the bugle call and processional 
at 1 o'clock. Our State Regent, Mrs. 
Leland S. Duxbury called the meeting to 
order and graciously presided at all meet- 
ings. Greetings were extended by Miss 


S. Myers, 
State Historian. 
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Celia M. Cutter, Conference Chairman, by 
our Vice-President General, Miss Minnie 
M. Dilley, Honorary State Regents and by 
representatives of many patriotic organiza- 
tions. Mayor Mark H. Gehan, welcomed 
the Daughters to St. Paul and presented 
them with a key to the city. 

Reports of State Officers showed many 
accomplishments. Work with youth and 
increased membership was _ stressed. 
Through district meetings conducted each 
autumn, a new spirit of co-operation and 
friendliness has been created and a better 
understanding of the aim and work of our 
Society gained. At the close of the session 
Chapter Regents presented their Good Citi- 
zenship pilgrims to the Conference. 

A pageant of historical gowns, dating 
from 1762 to 1910, accompanied by the 
Milch String Trio, furnished delightful en- 
tertainment following the first Conference 
dinner. Miss Minnie M. Dilley acted as 
narrator and daughters of members and 
their friends modeled the gowns. The 
newly organized St. Paul D. A. R. Choral 
Club sang a group of delightful numbers. 
The climax of the evening was reached 
when the name of Miss Jane Griese was 
drawn from thirty-five entries, to represent 
Minnesota in the Good Citizenship Pil- 
grimage to Washington in April. Twenty- 
seven pilgrims were honor guests at the 
dinner. 

On Wednesday morning, reports of 
State Chairmen showed increased activities 
and enthusiastic plans for the future. At 
the close of the morning session an impres- 
sive memorial service was conducted by 
our State Chaplain, Miss Grace Longfellow, 
in memory of our beloved dead. 

Chapter Regents were honored at a 
luncheon Wednesday noon, one minute 
verbal reports showed many activities and 
interests. Wednesday afternoon saw the 
completion of reports. A group of Junior 
American Citizens was presented to the 
Conference. 

A formal reception preceded the second 
Conference dinner, Wednesday evening. 
Dr. Theodore C. Blegen of the State Hibs- 
torical Society gave the address of the 
evening. Terming the Ordinance of 1787 
the “Magna Charta of the West” and urg- 
ing the participation of Minnesota in the 
celebration of the Sesquicentennial of the 
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Ordinance, Dr. the 
D. A. R. for the part it has played in the 
preservation of early records and for fos- 
tering enthusiasm in early Minnesota his- 
tory. Miss Jeannette Murray, harpist, 
played a group of very pleasing numbers. 

The Sibley House Association met Thurs- 
day morning. Minnesota Daughters en- 
thusiastically made plans for the coming 
season at Sibley House, Mendota, one of the 
most notable historic spots in the State. 
Faribault House, a companion project of 
Sibley House, has been restored and will be 
formally opened in connection with the 
opening of the Tea House in early May. 

The business of the Conference was 
brought to a close Thursday afternoon. 
Resolutions were adopted: endorsing and 
giving support to the Northwest Territory 
Celebration; taking exception to the state- 
ment that the display of the American Flag 
in churches creates a thought of war in the 
minds of little children. 

A silver vase containing beautiful red 
roses was presented to Miss Minnie M. 
Dilley, our beloved Vice-President General, 
in appreciation of her long and unselfish 
services to Minnesota Daughters. 

The usual courtesy resolutions were 
passed and 350 members of the Minnesota 
D. A.R. voted it a very successful Con- 
ference. 

An invitation by the Minneapolis 
Regents Unit to meet in Minneapolis next 
year, was accepted. 


Mrs. Ciype Rossins, 
State Historian 
MISSISSIPPI 


On March 4, 5, and 6, down in Natchez 
the Thirty- first State Conference of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
was held in Mississippi with the lovely 
Dixie Cotton Herrin, State Regent presid- 
ing. From all sections of the state the 
one hundred and fifty delegates came to 
the historic city whose very name suggests 
the charm and lure of the Old South. 

Welcome in behalf of Natchez was ex- 
tended by Mayor William Byrne, and 
greetings from Natchez Chapter were 
brought by the Regent Mrs. Hugh Junkin, 
to which Mrs. Harry Ogden in her inim- 
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PROMINE >HTERS 4A MERIC 


LUTION IN MISSISSIPPI. 


SEATED SECOND FROM THE LEFT 


IS MRS. W. K. HERRIN, JR., OF CLARKSDALE, STATE RECENT, AND SURROUNDING HER ARE HER EXECUTIVE 


BOARD AND OTHER WOMEN WHO HAVE HELD IMPORTANT OFFICES IN THE ORGANIZATION. 


THEY RECENTLY 


ATTENDED STATE CONFERENCE IN NATCHEZ 


itable way responded. The regent of 
Natchez Chapter then presented Mrs. Her- 
rin who graciously expressed her pleasure 
in coming to beautiful Natchez for this 
occasion. She then introduced the dis- 
tinguished visitors and next presented Mrs. 
John W. Patton, Jr. of Jackson, State 
Chairman of Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 
who in turn presented the lovely Virginia 
James of Silver City Consolidated High 
School, winner of the coveted visit to Con- 
tinental Congress in Washington in April. 
Virginia thanked the Daughters for the 
wonderful opportunity they were giving 
her. 

Musical selections were given by the 
Natchez High School Glee Club and there 
was a violin solo by Carl Johanson accom- 
panied by Mrs. Tom Henry. An able ad- 
dress on the History of Natchez was given 
by Mrs. Edith Wyatt Moore who held the 
rapt attention of her audience as she told 
the gripping story of Indian attacks, of 
wilderness life, of the steady development 
of the little colony in spite of vicissitudes 
of every kind, and finally of its glory and 
magnificence during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The closing prayer by 


and the retiring of the colors closed the 
even session. 

Routine business was conducted on Fri- 
day morning; Regents reports, reports of 
special committees, and of the state chair- 
men were read. At noon a Dutch Treat 
lunch at the hotel was very much enjoyed 
as was an address on S. S. Prentiss, the 
great Mississippi statesman, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Hornsby. 

A prize of $5.00 was awarded La 
Salle Chapter in Corinth for the greatest 
increase in membership and another simi- 
lar one went to the same chapter for the 
greatest number of young members. These 
awards were offered by Mrs. W. K. Herrin, 
Jr. and Mrs. William Pouch of New York. 
A third prize—$10.00, offered by Mrs. 
Harrison Hightower of Thomaston, Ga., 
in honor of Mrs. Florence Sillers, Past 
Vice-Chairman of National Better Films 
Committee, for the most outstanding work 
in Motion Pictures Committee, went to 
Rosannah Waters Chapter in Clarksdale. 
This chapter also won a prize of $5.00 for 
its work on Americanism. 

On Friday night after the processional 
and the invocation, the Pledge to the Flag 
was led by Mrs. Milton Jones and th 
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American’s Creed by Mrs. L. P. Cashman. 
After a beautiful musical program ren- 
dered by prominent musicians of the city, 
the regents of the chapters in Mississippi 
read reports of their year’s work. A pleas- 
ing feature of the evening was a talk on 
“Stratford” home of the Lees, by the au- 
thoress Miss Ethel Armes of Virginia. 

Saturday morning after the opening pro- 
gram Mrs. Roy Flowers led the Pledge to 
the Flag, the final reports of Credential 
and Resolutions Committees were read, and 
election of new officers was held. Rosannah 
Waters Chapter of Clarksdale had the 
great pleasure of nominating Mrs. W. K. 
Herrin, Jr. as a candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent General in 1938 and she was unani- 
mously and enthusiastically endorsed by 
the State Conference. Mississippi Daugh- 
ters are proud of their beautiful and able 
regent. Newly elected officers are Second 
Vice Regent Mrs. Nathaniel Hoggatt, Re- 
cording Secretary, Mrs. C. R. Noble; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. T. G. Hughes; 
Treasurer, Miss Josephine Newton; Regis- 
trar, Mrs. D. C. Simmons; Historian, Miss 
Catherine Dunbar; Librarian, Mrs. L. F. 
Garrett; Chaplain, Mrs. B. F. Cameron; 
Organizing Secretary, Mrs. L. J. Barks- 
dale; and Parliamentarian, Mrs. Madge 
Quin Fugler. 

The interesting climax of the Conference 


‘was reached when a discussion of the pur- 


chase of a Natchez home for a State D. A. R. 
Shrine was introduced. Interest and en- 
thusiasm for the project were evinced and 
after much consideration the majority 
voted to buy Rosalie if a feasible plan for 
financing it can be evolved. Such a shrine 
in the heart of a historic section would be a 
mecca for patriotic Americans and would 
be a source of pride and pleasure to every 
loyal Daughter of the American Revolution 
in Mississippi. 

An impressive installation service for the 
newly elected officers followed by a prayer 
and the song “God Be With You Till We 
Meet Again,” were last on the program and 
after the colors were retired the Thirty-first 
State Conference in Mississippi became his- 
tory at noon Saturday down in Natchez! 
Mrs. James FLowers HuMBER, 

State Chairman Press Relations. 
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MONTANA 


The Montana Daughters of the American 
Revolution assembled for the Thirty-fourth 
Annual Conference, March 17 to 19, in 
Bozeman, with Mount Hyalite as the hostess 
Chapter. Due to the courtesy and untiring 
effort of Dr. Gladys Branegan, Dean of 
Women, all delegates were housed in the 
residence halls of the quadrangle on the 
campus of Montana State College. The fall 
of fourteen inches of snow in no way de- 
tracted from the pleasure experienced by 
all delegates, and the warm hospitality 
of Mount Hyalite Chapter quite counter- 
balanced any chill from without. 

Officers and delegates registered in Her- 
rick Hall, and the beautifully arranged 
reception as well as the sessions were held 
in the “Fireplace Room” of Herrick Hall. 
All of the young girls who assisted in the 
dining room on the evening of the reception 
were daughters of members of Mount Hya- 
lite Chapter. 

The sessions this year were arranged to 
honor Mrs. Broox-Martin, a pioneer mem- 
ber of Mount Hyalite and an outstanding 
worker in the Society. The sessions opened 
on the morning of Thursday, March 18, 
with Mrs. J. Fred Woodside, State Regent, 
presiding. Five State Officers, five past 
State Regents, our Honorary State Regent, 
Mrs. Broox-Martin, and delegates repre- 
senting all Chapters were present. Our 
Good Citizenship Pilgrim of 1936, Nola 
Peterson of Absarokee, was an honored 
guest. An interesting coincidence is the 
fact that the Good Citizenship Pilgrim for 
1937 is Helen Barclay of Lewistown, the 
home city of the newly elected State Regent, 
Mrs. A. J. Rahn. 

An unusual amount of business was con- 
ducted during the sessions. Greetings from 
the President General, Mrs. Becker, and 
from Mr. Leslie Sulgrove, Secretary of the 
Montana S. A. R., were read. Of outstand- 
ing interest were the plans with regard to 
perpetual care of the grave of a Real 
Daughter in Glendive, Montana. A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate with a 
view to securing WPA funds for revamp- 
ing historic sites and for the marking of 
historic spots in Montana. The outgoing 
State Regent was instructed to investigate 
and report to next Conference as to the 
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advisability - having a book plate designed 
and executed for the use of the State Society. 

Mr. Leslie Sulgrove, Secretary Montana 
S. A. R., was instrumental in having a bill 
presented in the State Legislature, to the 
effect that Constitution Day be made a legal 
holiday in the State of Montana. Our latest 
advice is that this has passed both houses 
and has been signed by Governor Ayres, 
thus making Constitution Day a legal holi- 
day in our state. Montana is the first state 
to so act. 

One of the outstanding addresses given 
at the Conference was delivered by Major 
W. R. Graham, U.S. A., on “The Place of 
the R. O. T. C. in the College Curriculum,” 
in which he voiced the fact that military 
training is a valuable addition to ordinary 
training, and that a difference is soon noted 
in the general bearing and courteous be- 
havior of the boy who receives this educa- 
tion. 

A splendid address, “Along Life’s Jour- 
ney, was given by our Flyi ing State Regent. 

Mrs. J. Fred Woodside, on the evening of 
March 18, at the perfectly appointed ban- 
quet. Among other memorable words, Mrs. 
Woodside spoke of the pioneer work of 
women of all ages, not only in the living 
fundamentals, but in teaching the lessons 
of Loyalty, Love and Patriotism. Modern 
women are active in home, community, 
national and international affairs and it is 
obvious that the women’s vote may be the 
deciding vote in any election. “Let us go 
forward, not backward. Let us help make 
the hopes and dreams of our forefathers 
come true by having high ideals, and by 
doing our patriotic duty toward the great 
Nation of which we have the great good 
fortune to be citizens.” 

The programs for the sessions displayed 
photographs of historic Mount Hyalite as 
covers, and other views of this stately moun- 
tain were on name cards for the banquet. 
Moving pictures of wild life, camping ex- 
periences, and of mountain climbing on 
and in the vicinity of Mount Hyalite were 
shown. Nola Peterson, Good Citizenship 
Pilgrim, spoke of her experiences during 
the trip to Washington. At the close of 
the banquet, tiny candles were lighted to 
honor Mrs. Broox-Martin. 


Mrs. T. E. LUEBBEN, 
State Secretary. 
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NEBRASKA 


On the 15th, 16th and 17th of March, 
1937, in the city of McCook occurred the 
Thirty-fifth Annual Conference of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution of 
Nebraska. An excellent program covering 
three days was carried out almost to the 
letter, with promptness, dispatch and great 
success owing to the fine organization of all 
officers and committees under the splendid 
executive ability of the State Regent, Mrs. 
Frank W. Baker, of Omaha, who presided. 
The guests met a royal welcome which grew 
in cordiality as the Daughters became ac- 
quainted with the 37th Star Chapter, as well 
as the citizens of the handsome little city 
which is famed for its miles and miles of 
wide paved streets—all decorated with flags 
on this occasion—by its truly hospitable 
people. 

Boy Scouts Bob Colemon, Frank Vaughn, 
Walt James and John Wolf were in charge 
of “Cruising.” Registration began at 10 
a. m. at Keystone Hotel, which was our 
headquarters; Dutch Treat Luncheon, 12; 
board meeting, 1:00; opening session, 2:00 
in Methodist Episcopal Church. Buglers 
Lee Morse and Don Rouch, high school 
boys, opened each meeting, adding a mili- 
tary note. Processional each time led by 
Mrs. George Kearns, Regent of hostess 
Chapter, Pages, State Officers, President 
General and State Regent. This was a busy 
afternoon; after the usual opening services, 
minutes of Summer Board Meeting and 
Conference Board Meeting, telegrams and 
letters of greetings; our State Regent’s ad- 
dress of her busy year’s activities, beside 
the board meetings and official visits to 
many chapters, she attended each of the 
seven group meetings during September 
scattered over our State, many miles dis- 
tant, at each giving a fine address on our 
Constitution. At the conclusion of her 
opening address Mrs. Baker presented our 
President General, Mrs. William A. Becker 
of New Jersey. Report of Credentials Com- 
mittee and announcements. Reports of 
State Officers and National Vice Chairman 
were given, as well as reports of State Com- 
mittee Chairman. 

Mrs. Frank W. Baker, State Regent, 
called to order the 35th Annual Conference. 

Welcome was given by Mrs. George 
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PRESENTED BY MRS. FRANK W. BAKER, STATE sasnee, AT THE BOARD MEETING “APRIL, 1937. TO BE USED IN 
THE NATIONAL D. A. R. LIBRARY TO HOLD THREE VOLUMES OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. 
PREPARED BY MRS. B. G. MILLER OF CRETE AND PRESENTED BY NEBRASKA DAUGHTERS, APRIL, 1935 


Kearns, Regent Thirty-seventh Star Chap- 
ter. Greetings by Dr. J. M. Willis, Presi- 
dent Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Sommer- 
ville, American Legion, Mrs. W. L. Cook, 
American Legion Auxiliary and other 
patriotic organizations. Response by Mrs. 
R. E. Knight, State Vice Regent. Mrs. 
Baker, State Regent, now spoke briefly on 
the objectives of the D. A. R. and concluded 
by introducing Mrs. Becker, who gave the 
keynote speech of the Conference. “Amer- 
ican Youth” was her subject, given before 
an audience of several hundred people, and 
comments on her charm and her ability 
as a public speaker were innumerable. 
Rev. M. C. Bullock, benediction. The social 
part of the Conference was truly delightful, 
beginning with a reception in the church 
parlors the first evening, at which the citi- 
zens of the city welcomed their guests for- 
mally and heartily. Refreshments were 
served. 

Tuesday was a full day, starting with 
Approved Schools Dutch Treat Breakfast 
at 7:30 at which Katharine Matthies, Na 
tional Chairman of these 17 schools aided 
by the D. A. R. Society, spoke concerning 
problems of their maintenance. Mrs. J. C. 
Suttie, State Chairman, presided. Miss 


Abbey, a teacher at Crossnore School in 
the mountains of North Carolina, exhibited 
pictures of the region in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Business session at Memorial 
Methodist Church was opened at 8:30 with 
the usual rituals attendant to this historical 
and philanthropic Society’s meetings. Re- 
ports were continued by State Chairmen of 
National Committees. Music was inter- 
spersed by McCook’s best talent, and Chap- 
ter reports were well started. Our State 
has 46 chapters, but 37 were represented. 
We have nearly 2,000 members. More than 
26 cities and towns were represented. Al- 
liance delegation of 11 was the largest 
group from one place. Mrs. Charles B. 
Letton of Deborah Avery Chapter, Lincoln, 
oldest Chapter in the State, who holds the 
honor of earliest Past State Regent, 1907- 
1909, as well as Vice President General of 
Nebraska, 1917, now living, was an hon- 
ored guest during every session of this 
Conference. 

Two luncheons and a formal dinner were 
held in the suite of rooms on the mezzanine 
floor of the Keystone, where the food was 
most delectable and beautifully served. All 
centered around our President General and 
other guests of honor. Mrs. J. H. Cary of 
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Kearney gave the first luncheon at 12 
o’clock on Monday with beautiful appoint- 
ments in centerpiece and place cards, to 
honor Mesdames Becker and Baker. At 6 
o’clock Mrs. Baker and Mrs. R. E. Knight, 
State Vice Regent, of Alliance, entertained 
at a formal dinner honoring Mrs. Becker, 
State Officers and Past State Regents. An 
all white centerpiece, blue candles and 
D. A. R. place cards added beauty and 
dignity. On Tuesday, Past Officers gath- 
ered here for their annual club luncheon 
with our distinguished guests, Mrs. Becker, 
Misses Katharine Matthies and Dennis Ab- 
bey included, 24 in all. Mrs. Cary, who 
was given a unanimous vote for the office of 
Vice President General from Nebraska to 
the National Congress, presided. Between 
courses the election placed Mrs. Baker as 
President, with Mrs. C. B. Letton Secretary, 
for two-year term. This afternoon at 1:30 
promptly our session opened. Chapter re- 
ports continued, showing much activity 
along the various lines suggested by the 
National Society. At 2:30 our State Chap- 
lain, Mrs. W. J. Byer, Lincoln, took charge 
of the Memorial Hour, with “Call to Re- 
membrance.” Response and roll call by 
Mrs. Baker. While tributes of placing 
flowers filled a beautiful basket, a sweet 
organ accompaniment was rendered by 
Prof. Wallace L. Johnson. At 3:30 cars 
were furnished by Chamber of Commerce 
to take all delegates and visitors to the 
McCook Junior College in a new park 
adjoining the city, where an American elm 
tree was dedicated by our President Gen- 
eral, as part of our plans for celebrating 
the Sesquicentennial of the Constitution 
of the United States. We were then driven 
about the city to see the places of interest, 
including their spacious hospital with beau- 
tiful grounds, the Republican River nearby, 
made famous by its disastrous flood in 1935, 
then back to the church parlors where our 
hostess Chapter served a beautiful tea to 
honor Mesdames Becker, Cary and Baker. 
This day was closed by the most important 
social event of the Conference, a banquet at 
6:30 in Keystone Ball Room where nearly 
200 reservations were made and the 37th 
Star Chapter did themselves proud in deco- 
ration appointments and menu, as well as 
a fine musical program. Mrs. Becker was 
again honored, as also were Mrs. L. P. 
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Campbell and Mrs. Grace Husted, McCook, 
as charter members. The former, 92 years 
of age and a great-granddaughter of a 
Revolutionary Colonel; latter, 87 years of 
age and having held office since organi- 
zation of this chapter, 25 years. Mrs. 
Baker was a charming toastmistress and 
called on Past State Regents to respond to 
B-E-C-K-E-R, which was very cleverly and 
entertainingly given. The High School girl 
chosen from 68 names submitted in the 
Ruth Bryan Owen Citizenship Pilgrimage, 
was here awarded to Doris Nilsson of 
Cozad, sponsored by Cozad Chapter. Sully 
Cobb Chapter, Neligh, received the flag 
award for greatest gain in membership, 
but had no representative to carry the honor 
home. In conclusion Mr. D. S. Dalbey, 
from Beatrice, showed moving pictures of 
the Nebraska delegation at Washington last 
April. 

The retiring State Regent has proven a 
most capable and efficient officer. Under 
her leadership the work of the organization 
throughout the State has received fair and 
large minded attention. In harmony, in- 
spiration and the genuine hospitality of the 
hostess Chapter, the 35th Conference will 
long be remembered by its members. 


Mrs. A. J. Lazure, on 
State Historian. 


x 


NEW JERSEY 

General Mercer, Penelope Hart and 
Trent Chapters were hostesses to the 46th 
annual Conference of the New Jersey State 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, held in the Assembly Cham- 
ber of the State House at Trenton, March 
18 and 19, 1937. 

Following the processional of the Na- 
tional and State Officers escorted by the 
pages, the meeting was called to order by 
the State Regent, Miss Mabel Clay. 

Greetings were extended by Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Ward, Vice President General and 
National Chairman of the D. A. R. Manual. 

Other messages of good will were given 
by Mrs. Henry D. Fitts, Mrs. Charles R. 
Banks and Mrs. C. Edward Murray, ex-Vice 
Presidents General and Honorary State 
Regents. 

Greetings were also extended at this time 
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by representatives of other patriotic or- 
ganizations. 

Miss Page Schwarzwalder, National 
Chairman of Credentials, was present and 
extended good wishes to the New Jersey 
Society. 

Governor Harold G. Hoffman was pre- 
sented by the State Regent and gave an 
inspiring address, pointing out the need for 
a revival of faith in New Jersey where over 
a score of battles of the Revolution were 
fought—over 100 spots are now the historic 
shrines for the people of the nation. 

Following this, reports of the State Off- 
cers, State Chairmen and Chapters were 
given. 

A message of love and good wishes was 
seceives from our President General, Mrs. 
Wm. A. Becker, who could not be with us 


because of attendance at other State Con- 


ferences. 

A memorial service was conducted by 
Miss Agnes W. Storer, State Chaplain, as- 
sisted by the pages. 

At the afternoon session, a most informa- 
tive and inspiring address on “Peace” was 
given by Mrs. Vinton Earl Sisson, National 
Chairman, National Defense through Patri- 
otic Education. Miss Clay, State Regent, 
expressed the appreciation of the State 
Society for this splendid address. 

The State Chairman of Good Citizenship 
Pilgrimage, announced the winner. Recog- 
nition was given to the candidates who were 


in attendance at the Conference. 


Mr. E. L. Richmond, designated by Hon. 
Edgar Hoover to represent him at this State 


Conference, was introduced by the State 


Regent. In his address on “Crime” he 
stated that about the greatest business in 


the world was crime. He outlined the 
_ development of the scope of work in the 


Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Prizes were presented for the History 
Essay Contest for 1937. 

The gift of block, gavel and book his- 
tory, made possible through the cooperation 
of the 76 chapters of the State of New 
Jersey, was presented to the State Society 


_ by Mrs. Alfred W. Ely, State Chairman of 


Historic Gavel. 


The wood was from historic spots and 


_ the written history with its special signifi- 
cance to the Chapter name. 


A reception by National and State Offi- 


cers was followed by a banquet, held at the 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton, at 7:00 p. m., 
Thursday. 
Viota B. CLouse, 

7 State Recording Secretary. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The 1936 North Dakota Conference a 
held at Mandan September 21-23, inclusive, 
with Mandan Chapter as hostess. Confer- 
ence meetings were presided over by the 
State Regent, Mrs. A. M. Powell of Devils 
Lake, and all of the eleven chapters were 
represented. Registration of delegates at 
the Lewis & Clark Hotel on Monday after- 
noon was followed by a get-together din- 
ner at six o'clock and the Council meeting 
at eight o’clock P. M. Later an informal 
reception was held in the hotel dining 
room. On Tuesday morning officers were 
entertained at breakfast, at which time a 
round-table discussion was held under the 
leadership of Mrs. Harold T. Graves, Vice- 
President General. 

The Conference room in the Memorial 
Building was beautifully decorated with 
vases and baskets of gladioli when Con- 
ference formally opened on Tuesday morn- 
ing at nine o’clock. The business sessions 
continued through until Tuesday noon. 
Reports of state officers, committee chair- 
men and chapter regents occupied the 
major portion of the time. An address by 
Mrs. Graves, Vice-President General, was 
most interesting and instructive. Margaret 
Christianson, North Dakota’s representa- 
tive to the Good Citizenship Pilgrimage at 
Continental Congress, gave a report of her 
trip. Mr. ‘Blair Flegel spoke on the work 
of assembling historical documents and 
important papers for preservation and ref- 
erence, under present government super- 
vision in cooperation with our genealogical 
department. An interesting display of citi- 
zenship posters and history scrap books 
from different chapters was shown in the 
Conference room. 

Tuesday at 7:30 P. M. a radio broadcast 
was given over station KFYR with Mrs. 
Graves, Vice-President General, and Mrs. 
Powell, State Regent, as speakers. At 8:00 
P. M. an open meeting was held in the 
auditorium of the First Presbyterian 
Church; following an excellent musical 
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program, a fine address ‘on “The Under- 
standing of Our Nationality” was given by 
Mr. C. L. Young, prominent Bismarck at- 
torney. 

A social highlight of the session was a 
luncheon on Tuesday noon when Confer- 
ence members were the guests of Mrs. 
George M. Young of New York City, for- 
mer State Regent and Past Vice-President 
General; also the dinner on Tuesday eve- 
ning, honoring Mrs. Graves and the state 
officers. Tuesday afternoon visitors en- 
joyed a visit to historic Ft. McKean and the 
Slant Indian village south of Mandan; and 
on Wednesday afternoon they were taken 
on a tour which included the State Capitol 
and Roosevelt Cabin at Bismarck, and the 
State Training School and Northern Great 
Plains Field Station at Mandan. 

Mrs. Walter C. Fait of Fingal is the 
newly elected State Regent, and Williston 
the city chosen for the 1937 Conference 
meeting. 

Mrs. RayMonp W. SHINNERS, 


ck Con ference Program Chairman. 
- 


OREGON 


American Revolution, held its twenty- 
fourth annual State Conference in Corvallis, 
Oregon, March first and second with Mrs. 
Boone G. Harding, State Regent, presiding. 
The hostess chapters were Winema and 
Chintimini, the latter being the Oregon 
State College Chapter. 

The Oregon Daughters were honored 
and privileged in having as their guests, 
the President General of the National So- 
ciety, Mrs. William A. Becker, and Miss 
Katharine Matthies, National Chairman of 
Approved Schools. During one of the 
business sessions of the Conference Mrs. 
Becker discussed the ever vital subject of 
“National Defense,” defining it not merely 
as a military defense, but as the peace 
program of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and including not only ade- 
quate defense by the army, navy and air 
forces, but also the defense of the Constitu- 
tion and of our spiritual heritage as well. 
She pointed out chat the American Revolu- 
tion which was the foundation of our 
country was not a rebellion in the gen- 
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erally accepted sense, for it did not tear 
down or destroy but sought to declare and 
set up our liberties. We have before us 
today the challenge to teach what “Ameri- 
canism” really is and we should begin in 
the schools to teach the young people of 
our country to become better citizens for 
there lies the bulwark and safeguard for 
American ideals. 

Miss Matthies was the speaker at one of 
the luncheons, giving us a most interesting 
and _ instructive talk on “Approved 
Schools,” there being seventeen such 
schools on the approved list of the Na- 
tional Society and include in the main in- 
dustrial and mountaineer schools. The 
members attending the Oregon Conference 
were particularly desirous of learning 
more about the two D.A.R. Schools, 
Tamassee and the Kate Duncan Smith 
School. 

It was also our pleasure in having as 
our guest speakers, Governor Charles H. 
Martin of Oregon, who discussed problems 
in Oregon with regard to the subversive ele- 
ments here; Dr. Frederick M. Hunter, 
Chancellor of Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, whose topic was 
“George Washington, World Statesman” 
and Mr. C. E. Ingalls, representative of 
the Oregon Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, who discussed the recent strikes in 
respect to our inalienable rights of prop- 
erty against trespass. 

The Oregon Society is very proud of its 
two college chapters, Chintimini at Oregon 
State College and Lucinda Cox Brown at 
the University of Oregon, established under 
the very able and inspired leadership of 
Mrs. John Y. Richardson, Reporter-General 
to the Smithsonian Institute. These two 
chapters do much to counteract the radical 
element which unfortunately is often found 
on American college campuses. Oregon 
hopes to see the other states of the Union 
follow her lead and take up this very 
splendid work. 

Another splendid accomplishment of the 
Oregon Daughters is the forming of Junior 
groups within the chapters, these groups 
being composed of the younger women in 
their respective chapters and this is also 
being done under the guidance of Mrs. 
John Y. Richardson, National Vice-Chair- 
man of Junior Groups. The National So- 
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“(a STATE COLLEGE GIRLS CHAPTER DINNER HONORING MRS, WILLIAM A. BECKER, PRESIDENT GENERAL, 


DURING OREGON STATE CONFERENCE. HELD ON THE CAMPUS OF OREGON STATE COLLEGE. THE STATE 
COLLEGE CHAPTER WAS CO-HOSTESS FOR THE CONFERENCE 


ciety feels that the future of our country 
lies in the proper education and training 
of our youth and it is therefore that much 
emphasis is being placed by the National 
Society on such projects as college chap- 
ters, Junior groups, the D. A. R. Good Citi- 
zenship Pilgrimage, Junior American Citi- 
zens, the adoption of Becker boys and girls 
and Children of the American Revolution. 
The Oregon Society was able to report at 
its State Conference much progress in all 
these projects. 

Our Good Citizenship Pilgrim this year 
is Miss Lilliana Kopp of the Roosevelt 
High School in Portland, Oregon, a very 
charming girl who is happy indeed in an- 
ticipation of her trip to the Nation’s capi- 
tal to be entertained by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution at their Continen- 
tal Congress and to see the many historic 
and interesting spots in and around Wash- 


ington, D. C. Miss Kopp is well aware 


of the responsibilities as well as the pleas- 
ures in being the winner of the Good Citi- 


_ zenship Pilgrimage, for she must have the 


necessary qualities of citizenship, leader- 


_ ship, character, scholarship, sportsmanship, 


etc., which are the basis of this contest. 
The Oregon Society has also as one of 
its important projects the restoration and 


- furnishing of certain rooms in the home of 
Dr. John McLoughlin, who was instrumen- 


tal in the settling and securing of much 
of the Oregon Country for the United 
States. Dr. McLoughlin was the Chief 
Factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
his aid to the American settlers cost him 
his position. He then moved to Oregon, 
became an American citizen and died al- 
most a man without a country for he was 
rejected by both the Americans and the 
English. It has just been recently that 
his value and service to the Oregon Country 
has been recognized. Oregon citizens 
revere his memory and are proud that his 
old home is being restored in lasting tribute 
to the very great part he played in the his- 
tory of the Pacific Northwest and so it is 
with joy that the Oregon Daughters re- 
ported that this project is nearing comple- 
tion. 

Another very important project that is 
most ably carried out in Oregon under the 
supervision of the State Registrar is the 
compilation of complete files of all mem- 
bers in Oregon, the securing of genealogi- 
cal records such as data found in old family 
bibles, cemeteries and all other historical 
information that through the course of 
years might otherwise be lost to posterity. 

The Oregon Society although far from 
the center of activities of the National So- 
ciety accomplished many fine things during 
the past year under the competent and able 
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leadership of its regent, Mrs. Harding, and 
is proud of its record. 


M. GoBLe. 


IRGINIA 


The 41st annual State Conference of the 
Virginia D. A.R. which convened at the 
Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, Tuesday, March 
6th, at 8:00 P. M. with its processional of 
33 pages with flag bearers escorting Past 
National Officers, State Officers, Guests of 
Honor, and the State Regent, was one of 
the most brilliant and well attended of our 
state assemblies. 

Here, in the midst of the beginnings of 
a nation, surrounded by memorials of the 
past, the thoughtful preparations of the 
hostess chapters were manifest in the gen- 
erous and gracious hospitality which an- 
ticipated every desire. On this occasion the 
huge silver mace, Governor Dinwiddie’s 
gift in 1753 to the Corporation of Norfolk, 
graced our session. The presence of this 
beautiful treasure, perhaps unique in Amer- 
ica, carrying the rose of England, the harp 
of Ireland, and the fleur-de-lis of France, 
was a tribute to the esteem in which the 
services of the Daughters are held by the 
citizenry. 

The meetings, presided over by the State 
Regent, Mrs. Arthur Rowbotham, were held 
in the hotel’s extensive ballroom, which was 
equipped with a loud speaker. 

After presenting the regents of the host- 
ess chapters, Mrs. Joseph D. Deal, Jr. of 
Great Bridge, Mrs. Jerome P. Carr of Fort 
Nelson, and Mrs. Lewis Littlepage of Old 
Donation, Mrs. Deal extended a gracious 
welcome which was followed by the mayor, 
Mr. W. R. L. Taylor, the “first citizen” of 
Norfolk, Mr. A. B. Schwarzkopf, and an 
ode by Mr. Charles Day, poet laureate of 
the S. A. R. 

Among the distinguished guests were, 
Rear Admiral Brumby of the Navy, and 
Maj. R. H. Cole of the Army; Mrs. John 
Logan Marshall, State Regent of S. C.; 
Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig, State Regent of 
the District of Columbia; Mrs. John F 
Little, State Regent of the District of Co- 
lumbia Daughters of the American Colon- 
ists; Mrs. Gaius Brumbaugh, Past Vice- 
President General, and Mrs. John Driscoll, 
the State Historian of New Hampshire, all 
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of whom were presented to the Conference. 

Mr. A. G. Berens of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice gave an address, “The New 
Offensive Against Crime” which, gladly 
welcomed for its information, influenced a 
later action when the Conference adopted 
a resolution covering the enforcement of 
law. 

Indicative of our proceedings, the remark 
of a visitor, “I did not know that the D. A. 
R. had such a far reaching educational and 
constructive program; I thought it was 
just a social organization,” gives the at- 
mosphere of the intense desire of the 
Daughters to follow a leadership which is 
the inculcation of a true American spirit. 
With the guidance of the State Regent, reso- 
lutions were adopted, under the egis of 
“National Defense Through Patriotic Edu- 
cation,” touching such vital matters as 
Junior American Citizenship Clubs. Vir- 
ginia is beginning with seven active clubs 
with the recommendation that each chap- 
ter give at least one meeting to the consid- 
eration of this work; Virginia’s 50 scholar- 
ships to have a “follow-up” in the gen- 
eral interest of Americanism; Junior Mem- 
bership, to inspire present service and to 
ensure tomorrow's leadership; considera- 
tion for C.A.R. “graduation” into our 
maturer groups, or the possible formation 
of new chapters within their own ranks, 
that our youth be not lost to the D. A. R.; 
that we go on record to study, and to sup- 
port, the program of the Department of 
Justice for the eradication of crime; and, 
in a more general way, support be given to 
National Music Week especially as touch- 
ing the nation’s youth. 

Mrs. John Logan Marshall, State Regent 
of South Carolina, gave a most instructive 
address on Tamassee, after which a gener- 
ous contribution was made to the school. 
Virginia’s major contribution to Approved 
Schools for the year was made in honor 
of the President General for the “Florence 
Becker Recreation Hall” at Kate Duncan 
Smith School. 

The “Virginia Roster,’’ containing 
names, revolutionary residences and serv- 
ices of the ancestry of every Virginia 
Daughter will be published in the early 
summer. Old Deed and Will Books, num- 


99 


bering 8, have been restored during the 
year at a cost of $2,000.00, and subscrip- 
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tions were raised from the floor for the im- 
mediate restoration of two more. Recog- 
nition of the services of Mrs. George Dur- 
bin Chenoweth in her great work of restora- 
tion and acquirement of the Yorktown Cus- 
tom House was made by a subscription to 
a tablet within that building in her 

onor next “Yorktown Day,” October 19th. 

The Memorial service, conducted by the 
Reverend W. C. Callender and the State 
Chaplain, Mrs. C. A. S. Sinclair, had the 
added solemnity of being held in Old St. 
Paul’s Church. After the ceremonies, the 
the memorial wreath was laid upon the 
grave of Miss Alethea Serpell, former Vice- 
President General and Honorary State 
Regent. 

The State Regent was presented with 
“The History of the South Carolina 
D. A.R.” by its State Regent, Mrs. Mar- 
shall; a “History of Old Norfolk,” written 
by be Blow Freeman Cook, by Mrs. 
Joseph D. Deal, Regent of Great Bridge 
Chapter, and a miniature revolutionary 
period replica of a ship’s cannon mounted 
on its carriage, made from metals salvaged 
from a sunken British man-of-war off York- 
town, by Mrs. P. W. Hiden, State Chairman 
of Preservation and Restoration of Records. 

The Conference adjourned to meet in 
Alexandria in March, 1938, and will carry 
for many years the happy memories of the 
gracious hospitalities of our hostess chap- 
ters and of the many friends outside our 
Society who contributed so pleasantly to 
our stay. 

Mrs. ANTHONY V. SHEA, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 


The 37th Annual State Conference of 
the Washington State Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution was held 
in the Olympic Hotel in Seattle, March 3rd, 
4th and Sth, 1937, guests of Seattle Chap- 
ter. Mrs. Charles E. Head, State Regent, 
presided over all the meetings. We were 
honored by having the President General, 
Mrs. William A. Becker of Summit, New 
Jersey, as our guest during the entire Con- 
ference. 

Wednesday morning the breakfast and 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Cor- 
poration was followed by the State Board 
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meeting. and the State Board luncheon. 
Wednesday afternoon the Corporation pro- 
gram consisted of reports by all the officers, 
most important being that of Mrs. Thomas 
A. Askren, Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee, who stated that the D. A. R. organized 
house on the University Campus, which is 
owned and operated by the State Society, 
is now entirely free of all indebtedness. 

Wednesday evening four Boy Scout 
buglers sounded the Assembly Call for the 
formal opening of the Conference in the 
Spanish Ball Room where all the sessions 
were held. Directly back of the presiding 
officer hung the illuminated D. A. R. em- 
blem, the gift to the Conference of Mrs. 
William S. Walker, Past Vice President 
General. Escorted by pages bearing a silk 
American Flag, a beautiful State Flag and 
flags of the thirteen colonies the proces- 
sional was led by the State Regent, Mrs. 
Charles E. Head, and the President Gen- 
eral, Mrs. William A. Becker, followed by 
State officers, distinguished guests, past 
State Regents and the Hostess Regent. 
After the invocation by the State Chap- 
lain, Mrs. Pelagius A. Williams and the 
formal opening by the State Regent, 
cordial greetings were expressed by Mrs. 
Walter B. Foote, Regent of the Hostess 
Chapter, by Colonel William T. Perkins, 
past State President of the Sons of the Rev- 
olution; Captain Ethan Peyser, past Presi- 
dent of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion; Mrs. John Wallace, past State Regent; 
Mrs. Boone G. Harding of Medford, Ore. 
State Regent of Oregon; Miss Katharine 
Matthies of New Haven, Conn., National 
Chairman of Approved Schools and by 
Mrs. Richard P. Erwin, past State Regent 
of Idaho. Mrs. William Burt Bowden, 
State Corresponding Secretary, read tele- 
grams and messages and Mrs. Albert H. 
Kuhn, honorary State Regent, made the 
response. 

The high light of the evening was the 
inspiring address by the President Gen- 
eral, Mrs. William A. Becker, of Summit, 
New Jersey, who took as her theme “Train- 
ing the Youth of the Nation for Leadership 
Worthy of American Traditions.” The eve- 
ning closed with a reception. 

Mrs. John B. Moyer of Everett, State 
Registrar, reported an increase in member- 


ship, the first since 1929. Mrs. M. G. 
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Rawlings of Spokane, State Chairman of 
Genealogical Records, presented Volume 7 
of “Pioneer Families of Washington.” She 
also awarded the silver cup to Narcissa 
Whitman Chapter of Yakima for having 
obtained the largest number of Pioneer 
records this year. 

Mrs. J. R. O'Donnell, of Seattle, State 
Chairman of the D.A.R. Macazine, awarded 
the prize of $10 to Mary Anne Gibbs Chap- 
ter of Toppenish for having secured the 
largest number of subscriptions to the 
magazine. Mrs. Edwin E. Rhodes of Ta- 
coma, State Chairman of Press Relations, 
exhibited the State Scrapbook of news- 
paper clippings sent by thirty Chairmen. 
Mrs. H. H. Rhodehamel of Spokane, State 
Map Chairman, presented an excellent His- 
torical Map of the State with a neatly 
bound explanatory booklet containing 
sketches. Both the Map and the Scrap- 
book will be displayed at Continental Con- 
gress with those of other States. 

The main address of the morning was on 
the “Emergency Peace Campaign” given 
by Mrs. William Burt Bowden. 

A luncheon for D.A.R. Junior Groups 
was planned by Mrs. Ralph C. Schaeffer of 
Tacoma, State Chairman of the Junior 
Membership Committee. 

Thursday afternoon an illustrated lec- 
ture on the seventeen approved schools was 
given by Miss Katharine Matthies of New 
Haven, Conn., National Chairman. 

An impressive memorial service was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Pelagius Williams, the 
State Chaplain. Pink Carnations were 
placed in a large bowl by the Chapter 
Regents paying tribute to twenty-two mem- 
bers who had passed away. 

Thursday evening three hundred guests 
attended the brilliant State Banquet. Two 
addresses highlighted the program, one by 
Judge William D. Askren whose subject 
was “Whither Going America” and for the 
second time we were privileged to hear the 
President General, Mrs. Becker, address 
us on the “Youth Program.” A reception 
followed the banquet. 

Friday morning reports were given by 
the thirty-seven Chapter Regents showing 
splendid work accomplished. Through the 
efforts of Mrs. C. C. Pelton of Vancouver, 
State Chairman of Approved Schools, a 
substantial donation was made by volun- 
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Photo, Miss Katharine Matthies 


A LEI OF GARDENIAS PICKED IN HONOLULU 
AND RECEIVED BY THE PRESIDENT GEN- 
ERAL, MRS. WILLIAM A. BECKER, WITHIN 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. THIS LEI WAS SENT 
VIA THE CHINA CLIPPER TO ALMEDA, CALI- 
FORNIA, AND THENCE TO SEATTLE VIA AIR 
MAIL EXPRESS. THIS WAS THE FIRST EX- 
PERIMENT OF THIS KIND AND THE FLOW- 


ERS ARRIVED FRESH AND IN FINE CON- 
DITION 
tary contributions to the Kate Duncan 


Smith D.A.R. School recreation hall in 
honor of Mrs. Charles E. Head, the State 
Regent. 

The Official Luncheon was held in the 
Olympic Bowl at which time the Regent 
placed around the President General’s neck 
a beautiful lei of white gardenias which 
had just arrived from Honolulu by air ex- 
press on the China Clipper within 24 hours. 
Mrs. Becker was also presented with a 
lovely cameo pin of Alaska Ivory in a lit- 
tle silver jewel case. A gift of Ivory was 
also given to Miss Matthies. Favors for 
the luncheon were little totem poles. 
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having been drawn by Mrs. Becker. her officers. 

One very important event of the Con- Mrs. Epwin E. Rxuopes, 7 
ference was in endorsement of Mrs. Head, State C hairman of Press Relations. 
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Mrs. William A. Mahncke of Tacoma, our most efficient retiring State Regent, for 
State Chairman of the Good Citizenship the office of Vice-President General of the 
Pilgrimage, introduced Miss Marjorie National Society. 
Lundberg of Silver Lake who was chosen The Regent introduced the newly elected 


as the Pilgrim from Washington, her name State Regent, Mrs. Pelagius Williams, and 


The organization of Family Associations is a most effective means of collection and 
compilation of family records. We invite your cooperation. Send name and address 
of the secretary of your association to the Registrar General to add to this list. 


(Continued from April Magazine) 


Burorp FAMILY AssoOciATION, Foote FAamity Association, 
D. J. Buford, Secretary, Abram W. Foote, Secretary, 
La Belle, Missouri. 19 Pleasant Street, 

Mrs. Frederic W. Draper, Secretary, Geer FAMILy AssociATION, 
Washington Street, = Pte Mrs. C. C. Geer, Secretary, 


Holliston, Massachusetts. 325 Union Street, 


Salem, Oregon. 
CLANNA Diacua (Dickey CLAN), 


Mrs. F. M. Andrews, Secretary, Jewetr Famity Association, 
149 Harrison Street, ir. Amos Everett Jewett, Secretary, : 
East Orange, New Jersey. Rowley, Massachusetts. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE DuccerR FAMILy, 
Miss Eliza B. Carriger, Secretary, 
306 F and Holston Avenue, 
Elizabethton, Tennessee. 


LAMBERT ASSOCIATION, 
Miss McMullan, Secretary, 
Westfield, Indiana. 


R AssociaTION OF DEscENDANTS OF ABRAHAM RILEY, 
OGER YER ASSOC N. M. Raber, 


Chicago, Illinois. 

Ss 

Famiy Association oF Georce Enc ie, WALLOW FAMILY AssOcIATION, 


_ Miss Virginia Engle, Secretary, 


45 A. Jackson Street, 4 
Berea, Kentucky. 

Puitip Encie FAmiILy Association, WELLEs af 

Miss Carrie V. Engle, Secretary, oe Mrs. Fred L. Baldwin, Secretary, vs 

Charles Town, West Virginia. Wethersfield, Connecticut. 
WittiAm Encie Famity Association, Wittarp FaMity ASSOCIATION, 

Mrs. Bernice Engle Kyllo, Secretary, Miss Eleanor Willard Hudson, Secretary, 

R.F.D. 3, Canby, Oregon. Winchester, Massachusetts. 
Wittiam Darke Association, Society oF DesceNnDANTS OF HeNry WoLcorrt, 

Mrs. W. S. H. Engle, Secretary, : Mrs. Blanche Wolcott Hogan, Secretary, 
805 W. Spring Street, 1713 Davis Avenue, 


Lima, Ohio. - Lansing, Michigan. 
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QUERIES 


15870. Sweet.— Wanted ancestry of 
Angell Sweet and his wife, who were par- 
ents of Augustus Sweet born 1781, and of 
Lydia (Harrington), Mercy (Harrington), 
and Salome (Burgess). These children 
were all residents of Foster, R. I., as were 
their parents, at least a part of their lives, 
and it was thought Angell was buried in 
Foster. Were there other children and did 
Angell have a war record? 

(a) GiLson.—Wanted name of the son 
born Dec. 3, 1751 to Jonathan and Ruth 
Gilson Pierce who were residents of Groton, 
Mass. Did this son marry Abigail Prescott 
born Jan. 22, 1755?—-Mrs. Ruth E. Grif- 
fiths, Moosup, Conn. 

15871. JoHNSTON.—Wanted to corre- 
spond with the descendants of Dr. John M. 
Johnston, born Nov. 12, 1808, Rockbridge 
County, Va., moved to Hillsboro, Ohio. 

(a) BrowNn-Gay. — Wanted informa- 
tion of the descendants of Alexander Brown 
and Elizabeth Gay m. Aug. 19, 1784, 
Augusta Co., Va. 

(b) HANNA-MontTcoMery.— Wanted 
information of descendants of Mathew 
Hanna and Martha Montgomery of Au- 
gusta and Rockbridge Cos. 

(c) WHiITMAN.—Wanted parentage of 
Matthew Whitman, Rev. sol., Randolph 
Co., Va. (now West Va.) and of Elizabeth 
Whitman Bradley.—Mrs. John A. Whit- 
man, Wytheville, Va. 

15872. all in- 
formation possible of William Estell or 
Estill who located in Neversink (Shrews- 
bury River, N. J.) in 1664, and of his 
brother Daniel married Margaret, 1666, 
lived in Middletown, N. J. Wanted also 
ancestry of James Estel who married De- 
borah Pearce in Shrewsbury.—Mrs. Chan- 
try W. waem, 427 Elm Ave., Upper Darby, 


Pa. 


EpirH RoBerts RAMSBURGH 
GENEALOGICAL EpITor 
3708 Quebec St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


15873. Rocers-Ropcers-RANDALL. 
Wanted parentage and all information pos- 
sible of George Rogers and his wife Eliza- 
beth Randall. George Rogers was born in 
Somerville, Virginia. Served in the Ameri- 
can Rev.—married Elizabeth daughter of 
John Randall. George Rogers died in 
Wayne Co., Ky. Brothers and sisters were: 
Sally Rogers m. Robert Matthews; Molly 


Rogers m. Thomas Sanders; Edward 
Rogers m. Elizabeth Hathaway. Wanted 


confirmation of this. 


(a) Davis-CaLpweLL.—Wanted all in- 
formation possible of the ancestry of 
Robert Davis and his wife (Nancy) Agnes 
Caldwell of Rockingham Co., Va. Robert 
Davis served in the American Rev. Chil- 
dren were: James Gordon Davis m. Nancy 
Herring; Nancy Davis m. James McCamp- 
bell; Ann Davis m. William Gambal; 
Samuel Caldwell Davis m. Mary Herring. 
Robert Davis and wife are buried at Mossey 
Creek, Virginia, in Augusta Co. 


(b) Harrison.—Wanted Rev. Rec. and 
parentage of John Harrison b. Sept. 1, 
1776 m. Elizabeth Stuart Jan. 25, 1792. 
Children were: Benjamin, Francis S. and 
Ann. John Harrison married second time 
to Ruth -——. Children were: Robert, 
Pemela, Wm. Henry, Addison and Per- 
thena. 


(c) ALEXANDER-GooppING. — Wanted 
name of wife and Rev. Rec. of Joseph Alex- 
ander who lived in Tenn. or Carolinas. 
His daughter Ann or Anna Alexander m. 
Richard Goodding and lived in Sevier Co., 
Tenn.; another daughter Martha Alex- 
ander m. James Goodding brother to 
Richard. Also any information concerning 
the Goodding family. Abraham Goodding 
being the name of the father of James and 
Richard. Two other sons were David and 
Cornelius—Mrs. Ruth N. Block, 721 
Broadway, Quincy, Ill. 
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15874. ALLEN. — Wanted parentage, 
with ances. of Henry Montgomery Allen 
who lived & died in Springboro, Crawford 
Co., Pa. He is supposed to have moved 
there from Vt. Wanted also his relation- 
ship to Ethan Allen.—Ethan Allen, 1189 
Willard Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


15875. WiLLirorp.—Wanted all infor- 
mation possible of the ances. of John Willi- 
ford who lived in Southampton Co., Va., 
abt. the close of the Rev. His sons were 
Wm., Robert, James, Charles, George and 
Marcus Lafayette & his one dau. Sarah or 
Sally. John Williford, with his family re- 
moved to Davidson Co., Tenn. or N. C. in 
1836. Wanted Rev. Rec. of ancestor.— 
M. L. Williford, Leachville, Arkansas. 


15876. PALMER-SPALDING. — Wanted 
ancestry of Abigail Palmer, born 24 Feb. 
1775, in Canterbury, Conn. She m. at 
Canterbury, 23 April 1797, Rufus Spald- 
ing. Rev. service, if any, of her father de- 
sired. 


(a) Who were 
the parents of Thankful Ransom, 2d wife 
of Jacob Spalding, m. 27 Nov. 1760, prob- 
ably at Plainfield, Conn.? 


(b) Spatpinc.—Did Jacob Spalding, b. 
14 Nov. 1729, in Plainfield, Conn., have 
military or civil service during the Rev.? 
He was a resident of Canterbury at that 
period. 

(c) Evarts-SpaLpinc.— Lucy Evarts 
(dau of David E. Evarts of Leroy, N. Y.) 
married Rev. Voltaire Spalding. Ancestry 
of David E. Evarts desired. 


(d) Sepewick - Brace. — Abraham 
Sedgwick b 27 April 1721, Hartford, Conn., 
m. Abi Brace. Did they have a son, Abram 
Whitney Sedgwick, who was b 28 Dec. 
1770 in West Hartford, Conn., d in 1844 in 
Rochester, N. Y.; m. 20 Dec. 1792, in 
Lenox, Mass., to Ruth Hyde, dau of Caleb? 
If not, who were the parents of Abram? 
Would like the Sedgwick lineage. 


(e) Frink - Sepcwick. — Theodore 
Sedgwick, son of Abram Whitney Sedg- 
wick, was b 6 July 1806 in Clinton, N. Y. 
He m. 28 May 1830, at Johnstown, N. Y., 
Hannah Frink, b 28 May 1808, Johnstown, 
N. Y., d 28 Dec. 1885 in Chicago. Hannah 
Clark Frink was the dau of David Frink 
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who was b 9 Feb. 1777 at Ashford, Conn., 
m. 1799, Wealthy Belden, at Hartford, 
Conn. David Frink was the son of John 
Frink, b 1743 at Hartford, d — at Palmer, 
Mass. Whom did John Frink marry and 
when? Did he serve in the Rev. War? 
His ancestry desired; also the ancestry of 
Wealthy Belden, wife of David Frink.— 
Mrs. Edward Hamilton Bazzett, 5238 19th 
Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 


15877. SMELLIE.—Wanted to communi- 
cate with any desc. of Robert Smellie died 
1734; William died 1692; both of Isle of 
Wight Co., Va. 


(a) SmiLcey.—Wanted to communicate 
with any desc. of James Smiley who went 
from Dauphin Co., Pa., with the Rev. 
Sankey to Hanover, Va. Lived Shenandoah 
Co. 1785. Wanted also information of 
desc. of Thomas son of Robert and Rhoda 
Smiley, left Bedford Co., Pa., about 1785, 
went south to Tenn. or Alabama. Wanted 
also information of desc. of Samuel Smiley 
left Steuben Co., Ind., at time of Civil War. 
Lived in St. Louis.—Frances Elliott Clark, 
Camden, N. J. 


15878. Winn. — Wanted record of 
Minor Winn and Matilda Bedford, of Bed- 
ford Co., Tenn., brother of John (David) 
Winn, who served in the Rev. War. Place 
and date of their births and marriage. 
Wanted also information of Capt. James 
Winn and Hannah Withers. He served in 
the Rev. War, and went to Kentucky about 
1786. Wanted also record of Zadok (Zad- 
ric) Winn, and Elizabeth Burkene of 
Maury Co., Tenn. He was born in Va. or 


(a) Neat.—Wanted the parentage of 
Thomas Neal, Rev. soldier of S. C., High 
Hills of Santee, S. C.—Mrs. C. M. Winn, 
315 Castro St., Norman, Okla. 


15879. Koon-Coon. — Wanted ances. 
of Capt. Peter Koon of Pawling or Dover 
Plains, N. Y., buried in local cemetery, 
1795. Also names of father and grand- 
father of John Coon or Koon born 1790, 
died 1831, and buried in Dover Plains 
Cemetery. Also father and grandfather of 
his wife Bathena Wilcox (whose first hus- 
band was Daniel Crouse) all of Dover 
Plains in 1831.—Miss Henrietta M. Coone, 
North Gate Inn, Tucson, Arizona. 
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15880. KNICKERBOCKER.— Wanted par- 
entage and all infor. possible of ances. of 
Milton Knickerbocker, b. 1802, married 
1823, Gertrude Van Benschoten at Vedder 
Church, Dutchess Co., N. Y. Their son 
Harrison was born 1824 in Columbia Co.., 
N. Y.—Miss Harriet Knickerbocker, 1005 
W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


15881. Gray.—John Gray, b. in Md., 
fought throughout the Rev. War. His wife 
b. in Ireland, they lived a short time in Va., 
a son Jesse was born Sept. 2, 1789, at New- 
berry, S. C. Jesse married Sarah Stone 
(dau. of Wm.). John Gray came to Wayne 
Co., Ind., in 1810, Ref. for above Randolph 
Co., Ind., History pages 20 & 21. It also 
states he had 11 children but only names 3, 
John; Hezekiah who went to Texas; & Jesse 
a soldier in 1812 War. Wanted Rev. serv- 
ice of John Gray, wife’s name, with their 
births, deaths & marriage also names of 
other children & who married. 


(a) BarNes.—Amos Barnes and _ his 
wife are buried in the Barnes Cem. 61% 
miles S. W. of Huntington, Ind. The in- 
scriptions on stone almost gone, wife’s 
name or dates not plain. Amos Barnes 
died Oct. —, 1841. By their side is son 
John Barnes, died Jan. 5, 1849 and his 
wife, Elizabeth Barnes died July 12, 1848. 
Bible records give the birth of Elizabeth as 
dau. of Jesse and Sarah Stone Gray born 
Oct. 5, 1812. Wanted Rev. service with 
dates and names of children of Amos 
Barnes. Also wife’s name. 


(b) Grimes.—John Grimes born July 
11, 1787; lived near Baltimore and Fred- 
erick, Md., married Elizabeth Miller Nov. 
14, 1821, in Frederick Co., Md. She was 
dau. of John Miller and Hannah Freese. 
Tradition has it that a brother Joshua 
Grimes was a bodyguard for Gen. Wash- 
ington, and their mother’s name was Mc- 
Cormick. Wanted parentage of John 
Grimes with dates and Rev. service. 


(c) Mu_tter.—Andrew Miller is buried 
in Mt. Zion Ev. Lutheran Church Cem. He 
died April 26, 1814 aged 82 years. By his 
side is 2d wife Rachel Miller, died Feb. 24, 
1816 age 79 yrs. 8 ms. John Miller born 
Jan. 9, 1764 was son of Ist wife, and is also 
buried in Miller row. This Cem. located 
near Detour, Md. Rachel’s children were 
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Barbara wife of John Pittenger, Mary wife 
of John Whitmore (and John Humrick by 
a former marriage). Wanted name of An- 
drew Miller’s lst wife and names of their 
children with dates, and Rev. service. 
Mrs. Hazel Grimes Finch, R. R. No. 2, Box 
4, Portland, Ind. 


15882. Woops.—-Wanted parentage, an- 
cestry and place of birth of Stephen Woods 
born 1772; and of his wife Silence —; 
they were living in Rochester, Vt., in 1814, 

in Rutland, Vt., in 1815, and had two 
children bapt. in the Congregational church 
there that year, named Tryphena and Elias. 
In 1817 they had a son, Daniel Emerson 
born in West Glover, Vt., and they were 
members of the Cong. church there. In 
1828 Stephen was made deacon of the 
church, and in 1844 he died and was buried 
there. 

(a) Crocker.—Wanted parentage and 
ancestry of Samuel Crocker and Betsey 
Stoddard his wife, who were married June 
15, 1783 (where?) and lived in Lebanon, 
N. H., where their six children were born. 
Polly born 1784—Bernice 1785—Philura 
1788—Betsey 1791—Samuel 1795—Benja- 
min 1800. This was taken from Crocker 
MMS in the Boston Library, and neither 
Samuel nor his wife was carried back. It 
was stated that he was from Concord and 
Lebanon, N. H. The dau. Philura married 
James Porter Tyler, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
and their first child, Diana, married Daniel 
Emerson Woods, above. Will appreciate 
any information on either of these queries. 
—Mrs. Victor F. Clark, 1110 Athol Road, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


15883. Pratr.—Ezra Pratt settled in 
town of Windsor, Broome Co., N. Y. in 
1800. Died May 12, 1825, age 81. An- 


cestry wanted also name of wife. 


(a) Hickcox.—Chester Hickcox served 
in War of 1812. Died Apr. 5, 1874 at 
Harpersville, Broome Co., N. Y. Age 85 


years. Buried in Pratt-Cem., Harpersville, 
Broome Co., N. Y. Ancestry wanted also 
name of wife and her ancestry. 

(b) Hicitey.—Lidia Higley, wife of 
Stephen Utter. Died Apr. 14, 1886, in 
Town of Colesville, Harpersville, Broome 
Co., N. Y. Age 84. Ancestry wanted. ei 
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(c) ScHouTEN.—-Hannah Schouten, 
wife of Barton Pratt. Died Apr. 14, 1874. 
Age 81 years. Buried in Pratt Cem., Har- 
persville, Broome Co., N. Y. Ancestry 
wanted.—_Mrs. Homer D. Owens, Bain- 
bridge, N. Y. 


15884. We.i_s.—Wanted ancestry of 
Nancy Wells, born Feb. 13, 1793, died Mar. 
9, 1879, married John Williams Evans, 
whose sisters, Nancy and Phoebe, married 
Richard and Thomas Wells, traditionally 
same family of Maryland. 


(a) Witutams.—Wanted ancestry of 
Annarah Williams, birth not known, mar- 
ried Dudley Evans, 1787, died Mar. 4, 1844. 
—Mrs. Mary E. Kepler, 425 W. Eldorado 
St., Decatur, Ill. 


15885. Hastincs. — Mary Elizabeth 
Hastings born Dec. 24, 1799, married 
Joseph Baxter Jan. 25, 1817, lived in 
Whitesboro, N. Y., until he died Aug. 9, 
1829. Spent the last 25 years of her life 
at the home of her daughter Mrs. George 
Lochard Murray (Mary E. Baxter) of 
Homer, Cortland Co., N. Y., dying at age 
of 66 years and is buried in the Murray 
family plot in Cem. at Homer, N. Y. Her 
state of birth is given as Vermont in the 
State Census of 1855. Who were her par- 
ents and from whence did they come? In 
what town was she born? 


(a) Baxter.—William Baxter, father 
of the same Joseph came to this country 
from England at the close of the Rev. War. 
He spent the first year as professor of 
mathematics at Columbia College, New 
York City, living in Brooklyn. Later. he 
was a landscape gardener for Maj. Benja- 
min Walker laying out his estate for him. 
He was a friend of Baron Steuben, bought 
land from him & settled next to him. Wil- 
liam’s wife was Jane Mousley born May 
30, 1765. Who were her parents and from 
where did they come or where was she 
born? William Baxter was born Feb. 16, 
1763, died July 3, 1826.—Mrs. Mildred B. 
Weaver, 86 Herkimer Rd., Utica, N. Y. 


15886. Busse y.—Hezekiah Bussey, 
listed in Halifax Co., Va., as head of family 
in 1782, married Amy He re- 
ceived land in Washington Co.. Ga. 
Wanted names of his children. 


HuLMe- Elisabe th 

Elvira Hulme, b. 1803, Buncombe Co.., 

N. C., was descended from the Pattersons 

(Pattison) of Maryland. Can any one 

give me the connection? 

(b) JArrett.—Wanted names of the 
children of Devereaux Jarrett and Anna 
Wade, married Jan. 26, 1775, both of St. 
James Northam Parish, by Rev. William 
Douglass. What was the Randolph con- 
nection ?—Mrs. H. E. Montague, 619 Rock 
St., Little Rock, Ark. 


15887. Fratts-JOHNSON-TURNER. 
Wanted parentage & maiden name of wife 
of Jacob Fratts, naturalized Dec. 31, 1761. 
Married Margaret They are both 
buried near Latham’s Corners, Watervliet, 
N. Y. Children: Christina, Jacob, Magda- 
lena, Casper, Johannis, Margaret, Nicholas, 
Catharine and Elizabeth. Also the parent- 
age of Elizabeth Johnson, who married 
Nicholas Fratts. Children: Sarah, Mar- 
garet, Elizabeth, Jonathan, Jacob, Maria, 
Catherine, Julia Ann, Nicholas. Also the 
parents and any information about the 
family of Margaret Turner, who married 
Jonathan Fratts, Jan. 22, 1816. Albany 
Lutheran Church. She had a brother who 
served in the War of 1812.—Mrs. Dorothy 
Scott Tassie, 1208 Dorothy Drive, Glendale, 
California. 


15888. BaLpwin.—Wanted parentage 
of Esther Baldwin born 1755 married 
David Hedden, a minute man in Essex 
County, N. J. militia from 1776 to 1781. 

(a) Eart.—Wanted parentage of John 
Earl born 1741 and his wife Esther Earl 
born 1744. ‘Lived at Croswix, N. J., had a 
daughter Esther Earl, who married John 
Collins, lived at Burlington, N. J. 

(b) parentage 
of Matilda Huffington born 1766, Mary- 
land, and married 1785 Charles Easum, 
moved from Maryland to Kentucky. 

(c) Easum-Easom.—Wanted parent- 
age of Harman Easum, also maiden name 
of his wife, both lived in Maryland and 
had a son Charles born 1767.—Mrs. Julia 
Carpenter, Craig, Colo. 


15889. KENDALL.—Wanted name of first 
wife and date of marriage of Lieut. John 
Kendall. born Woburn. Mass. 1697-8. 
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(a) TERR yY.—Wanted parentage of 
Sarah Ann Terry who married John Hud- 
dleston, Jones County, Ga., April 9, 1812. 
—Mrs. Laura Kendall Thomas, 427 Hill 
Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. 


15890. all pos- 
sible infor. regarding parents and names 
of brothers or sisters of Robert Blackford, 
born in N. J. abt. 1775, and married in 
1794 or 1795, in either York or Washing- 
ton Co., Pa. Agnes Hosick (Hosack), and 
lived after 1802, in Belmont or Jefferson 
Co., Ohio. Information gladly exchanged 
about families of either—Mrs. Minerva 
H. C. Blackford, 115 Tremont Ave., Ft. 
Thomas, Ky. 

15891. Werpcewoop. — Wanted ances. 
with dates of Hannah, dau. of John and 
Mary Wedgewood, who married in 1757 
Capt. Simon Marston, born in North 
Hampton, N. H., Feb. 3, 1737, a captain 
in the Rev. War from Deerfield, N. H. 

(a) BricgHam.— Wanted ances. with 
dates of Phoebe Brigham of Holden, Mass., 
who married on Aug. 12, 1773, at Shrews- 
bury, Mass., Peter Hubbard, of Holden, 
Mass., a Rev. soldier who was born in 
Holden on March 17, 1754, died there Aug. 
12, 1826, the son of Joseph and Phoebe 
Brigham Hubbard. 

(b) Woopwarp.—Wanted ances. with 
dates of Eunice Woodward, born 1717, died 
Jan. 6, 1749, married about 1739, Samuel 
Hubbard, who was born in Concord, Mass., 
in 1713, died in Holden, Mass., Dec. 3, 
1783 and served as commissioner in Rev. 
War. 


(c) CLARK.—Wanted ances. with dates 
of Sarah Clark of Concord, Mass., who 
was born there July 13, 1681, died there 
July 25, 1720, married there Jan. 11, 
1709-10 to Samuel Hubbard as his first 
wife. He was born in Concord Apr. 27, 
1687, and died there Dec. 12, 1753. 

(d) Haywarp.—Wanted ances. with 
dates of Lydia Hayward, died Nov. 23, 
1717, married as first wife, Joseph Moore 
who was born in Sudbury, Mass., Oct. 21, 
1647, and died there 1725-6. Their 


- 
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first child, Benoni, was born Apr. 14, 1669. 
—Mrs. J. Edwin Lawton, 3204 17th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


15892. RarNes.—Wanted official proof, 
of Rev. service of Robert Raines of Va., 
said to have served all through the war, 
also his ancestry, and names of his two 
wives, with dates. He lived in Pendleton 
Co., now W. Va., when a son by second 
wife, Allen, born 1809, died in Iowa 1901. 
He married Mary Elizabeth Hurdman and 
they moved to Ind. with her parents about 
1840, where she died about 1851; Robert 
Raines had a large family, among children 
were James and Annie who mar. Bon- 
nett. Would like all possible information 
of Robert Raines. 


(a) Ho_LLINncswortH.—Wanted parent- 
age with ancestry of Benjiman Hollings- 
worth, who married Phoebe, dau. of 
Frances Posey and wife Milly, lived in Old 
96 District, now Union Co., S. C. Was 
there Rev. service in this line? Want all 
information of this family. 


(b) Oc iespy.—Wanted ancestry and 
wife’s maiden name of Washington Og- 
lesby of Kentucky. He married Mariah 
(?) had five daughters, Lorinda born 
May 17, 1823, died Nov. 26, 1890 in Ia. 
mar. Isaac Hensley; other daughters were 
Mildred and Susan, married Millsap broth- 
ers, Sarah mar. Robeson or Robin- 
son, and Nancy mar. Stephens. 
Was there Rev. service in this family? 


(c) HeNs_tey.—Wanted parentage of 
Isaac Hensley, born in Davis Co., Ky. Aug. 
3, 1826. Parents said to have died when 
he was a baby, and was raised in another 
family (name unknown), said to have had 
a sister the first wife of Wm. Millsap; also 
two half brothers. 


(d) Wanted ancestry of 
Amos Morrill, who married Mary (?) 
lived in Clermont Co., Ohio, in 1822. 
Would like to correspond with anyone 
having data on above families. — Mrs. 
Annie Raines Morrill, 401 South D St., 
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_ The following Bible records are used 
through the courtesy of Mrs. Lucile Powell 
Seay, 4935 Quebec St. N. W., Washington, 
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Twins, boy and girl, died at their birth. 
Infant daughter died 15th May 1862, age 
one day. 


D.C.: 


Bible Records 


_ Records from the family Bible of Wil- 
liam Thomas Watts, of Georgia and Ala- 
bama. Owned by Mrs. James Gill of 
Huntsville, Alabama. 


Births 


William Thomas Watts was born Dec. 
12th 1823. 

Nancy Margaret Williams Watts, his 
wife, was born Dec. 9th 1824. 

William Frederick Watts their first son 
was born Aug. 9th 1846. 

(This son was evidently named for his 
mother’s father, Fredrick (or Frederick) 
H. Williams, and recorded incorrectly). 

Jas. Daniel Watts was born Oct. 4th 
1848, second son. 

Thomas Sankey Watts was born Sept. 
23rd 1850, third son. 

Twins, boy and girl were born Sept. 
27th 1852. 

John Park Watts was born March 28th 
(1854. 

Martha Baker Watts was born 2nd of 

1856. 

Elizabeth Taylor Watts was born 18th 
of Mch. 1858. 

Edgar Williams Watts was born 5th of 
May 1860. 

Infant daughter was born 15th of May 
1862. 

Margaret Bell Watts was born 10th of 
July 1863. 

Twin daughters, Mary Claudia, and 
Susan Malissa were born 30th of Jan. 
1856. 

Frances Cleopatra Watts was born 3rd 
Dec. 1868. 


Marriages 


_ William Thomas Watts and Nancy Mar- 
garet Williams, were married Sept. 16th 
1845, in Green Co., Georgia. 


Deaths 


William Frederick Watts departed this 
life Sept. Ist 1848. 


n 


. Frances Cleopatra Watts died 24th March 


809. 

William Thomas Watts departed this life 
Apr. 24 1877, (In Alabama). 

Nancy Margaret Williams Watts de- 
parted this life Aug. 6th 1878, (In Ala- 
bama). 

Thomas Sankey Watts departed this life 
Oct. 10th 1882 (In Tennessee). 

Edgar Williams Watts departed this life 
Mar. 23rd 1887, (In Alabama). 

Elizabeth Taylor Watts Powell departed 
this life July 14th 1892, (In Alabama). 

The births of nine family slaves were 
recorded in this Bible. 


Records from the Bible of William Hix 
Watts. Published by Matthew Carey, 
Philadelphia, 1810. Present owner, Mr. 
Clarence Watts of Huntsville, Alabama. 


Births 


William Hix Watts was born Nov. 28 
1777. 

Patsey (Roberts) Watts was born Nov. 
lst 1783. 

Mary Robinson, (Second wife) was born 
May 24th 1787. 

Children—by first marriage, 

Harrison Hix Watts was born Dec. 9th 
1804. 

Betsy P. Watts was born Sept. 17th 
1800. 

Sally Watts was born Sept. 16th 1808. 

John Watts was born June 30th 1810. 

Tandy Key Watts was born April 29th 
1814. 

Martha J. Watts was born Jan. 23rd 1820. 

Mary S. Watts was born March 17th 
1822. 

William Thomas Watts was born Dec. 
12th 1823. 

Nancy Watts, (Only child by second mar- 
riage) born March 9th 1931. 


Marriages 


William Hix Watts and Patsy (Roberts) 
were married Feb. 19th 1804. 

William Hix Watts and Mary Robinson 
were married Dec. 14th 1828. 2nd mar. 
(Mary Robinson was evidently a widow, 
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for she was born Mary Irby, daughter of 
Theba M. and Tabitha Irby, see Bible 
record of Jesse M. Robertson.) 

Harrison Hix Watts and Mary J. Watts 
were married Dec. 14th 1824. She was 
born Sept. 17th 1805. 

Harrison Hix Watts and second wife Jane 
were married Jan. 12th 1834. 

William Daniel and Sarah Jane Watts 
were married 20th of Dec. 1853. 

Richard Sankey and Mary Martha Watts 
were married May 4th 1854. 


iv 


Births 


Births of children of Harrison Hix Watts 
and Mary J. Watts, his Ist wife: 

William Hix Watts was born Sept. 10th 
1825. 

Mary Martha Watts was born Feb. 24th 
1829. 

Sarah Jane Watts was born Feb. 10th 
1831. 

Elizabeth Ann Watts was born May 3rd 
1833. 


(No children by 2nd marriage.) 


Deaths 

Mary Jane Watts departed this life 5th 
of May 1833. 

Elizabeth Ann Watts departed this life 
17th of June 1833. (Infant.) 

William Hix Watts departed this life 
17th of July 1833. 

Jane Watts, wife of Harrison Hix Watts 
died March 15th 1862. 

Harrison Hix Watts departed this life 
April 16th 1872. 

Patsy Watts departed this life May 26th 
1828. 

Mary J. Watts, wife of R. H. Watts de- 
parted this life 28th July 1839. 

Martha I. (?) Watts, wife of R. H. Watts 
departed this life 12th June 1857. 

Mrs. Nancy Foster departed this life 
14th Dec. 1857. Age 45 yrs. 9 mo. 5 days. 

William Thomas Watts died April 24th 
1877. Age 53 yrs. 7 mo. 18 days. 

Mrs. Nancy Margaret Watts died Aug. 
6th 1878. Aged 51 yrs. 7 mo. 28 days. 

Margaret Pearson Watts, daughter of R. 
H. Watts and M— — — (It looks like Mar- 
garet)— — 17th 1852. (This item is too 
dim to be sure.) 
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(The births of four “Blacks,” 


deaths of two were recorded here.) 


and the 


Records from the Bible of James Cun- 
ningham Daniel, owned by Mrs. G. L. 
mer of Snowdoun, Alabama. 


James Cunningham was 
Dec. 30th 1768. 

Polly Park Daniel his wife was born 
January 30 1769. 

Betsy Ann Daniel was born Dec. 9th 
1790. 

Nancy Baker Daniel was born Dec. 24th 
1792. 

Sally Daniel was born Feb. 21st 1795. 

Charlotte Daniel was born July 2nd 1798. 

Jenny Daniel was born Oct. 18th 1800. 

Peggy Daniel was born Nov. 19th 1802. 
(Possibly Margaret.) 


Polly Daniel was born Sept. 17th 1805. 


Marriages. 


James Cunningham Daniel and Polly 
(Mary) Park were married Feb. 4th, 1790. 


Deaths. 


James C. Daniel died 27th of April, 1806. 

James Park died Oct. 15th, 1824 (indis- 
tinct). 

Esther Simpson died the 16th of March, 
1826. 

Mary J. Watts died the 4th of May, 1833. 

The baby died the 17th of June, 1833. 

William H. Watts died the 17th of July, 
1833. 

Nancy B. Williams died the 21st of April. 


1840. 

E. A. Daniel died the 26th of March, 
1857. (Must have been Elizabeth Ann, 
Betsy.) 


The births of eleven slaves were given 


in this old bible. 


Records of the family of John Peyton 
Powell 2nd, gleaned from bible and court 
records, old newspaper files and grave 
stones. 


John Peyton Powell 2nd, son of Lieut. 
John Peyton Powell and his wife Tabitha 


Harris Powell, was born in Powhatan Co. 
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Va., Jan. 4th 1788. Lucy Q. Powell his 
wife was born in Va., July 16th, 1791. 


Children 


Leven Powell was born in Va. Sept. Ist, 
1817. 

Lucy Powell was born in Madison Co., 
Ala., 1820. 

Sarah Powell was born in Madison Co., 
Ala. 

Eliza Powell was born in Madison Co., 
Ala. 

John Powell was born in Madison Co., 
Ala. 

The above John ran away from home 
(after trouble with his stepfather and never 
returned ) . 

Lucy Powell, after the death of her Ist 
husband, married Theodoric Hereford. 
There were several children of this union. 
(My inquiry of them went unanswered.) 


Marriages ae 


Leven Powell married Frances Ann Epps 
Harris, daughter of William W. Harris 
and his wife Mary Jane Sale, in Madison 
Co., Ala., Oct. 14th, 1848. 

Lucy Powell mar. Rev. Henry Peters 
Turner, Minister. No issue. 

Sarah Powell died young. 

Eliza Powell married Mr. Hatchett, lived 
in Limestone Co., Ala. Had two children, 


John Hatchett and Molly Hatchett. 


Deaths 


John Peyton Powell 2nd, died Madison 
Co., Ala., May 3rd, 1827. (From his obitu- 
ary.) 

Lucy Powell Hereford died Sept. 9th, 
1878. (From her obituary in old paper 
and grave stone.) 


Records from the bible of Leven Powell, 
(son of John Peyton Powell 2nd). Bible 
+2 by Mrs. T. H. Seay, Washington, 
D.C. 

Leven Powell and Frances Ann Epps 
Harris were married Oct. 4th, 1848. 
Leven Powell was born Sept. Ist, 1817. 
(In Va.) 

_ Frances Ann Epps Harris was born Nov. 
‘14th, 1828. 

Dudley Sale, first son of Frances A. E. 

and Leven Powell was born July 22, 1849. 


John Peyton, second son of Leven and 
Frances A. E. was born July 31, 1851. 

Lucy Ann, first daughter of Leven and 
Frances A. E. Powell was born Dec. 18th, 
1853. 

Charles Henry Powell, third son of Leven 
and Frances A. E., was born Feb. 17, 1856. 

Leven Powell, fourth son of Frances A. 
E. Powell was born July 30th, 1858. 

James Thomas, fifth son of Frances A. 
E. and Leven Powell was born June 9th, 
1860. 

Daniel Turner. sixth son of Frances A. 
E. and Leven Powell was born Mar. 30th, 
1862. 


Deaths 


Leven Powell died Jan. 13th, 1864. 

Dudley Sale Powell died Sept. 19, 1897. 

Charles Henry Powell died Oct. 7th, 
1898. 

Frances A. E. Powell died Mar. 7th, 1907. 

(Other death dates are not recorded 
here. ) 


Records from the bible of Peter Harris, 
sent by Mr. C. C. Harris of Decatur, Ala. 

Peter Harris was born March 1751, and 
died April 6th, 1833. 


Children 


Samuel Harris was born Aug. Ist, 1773. 

Thomas Harris was born Jan. 13, 1775. 

Sarah Harris was born Dec. 24th, 1776 

Peter Harris was born Mar. 20th, 1780. 

James Harris was born Feb. 12th, 1782. 

Nehemiah and William Harris (twins) 
were born Feb. 3rd, 1784. 

Benjamin Harris was born May 12th, 
1786. 

Polla Harris was born Mar. 27th, 1788. 

Jessie Harris was born June ?th, 1789. 

Issac Harris was born Aug. Ist, 1791 

Elizabeth Harris was born Mar. 15th, 
1793. 

Keziah Harris was born Apr. 6th, 1795. 

William, son of Peter Harris, died Oct. 
2nd, 1825. 

Benjamin Harris, son of William Harris, 
was born Mar. 8th, 1820, and died Dec. 
13th, 1871. 


Records from the family bible of William 
Harris. Records secured from U. S. Pen- 
sion Records, Revolutionary War. 
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William Harris was born the 18th of 
Dec., 1762. 

Keziah Harris was born the 29th of 
January, 1761. 

Mary Tinsley Harris was born 4th of 
Dec., 1785. 

John Harris was born the 4th of Oct., 
1787. 

David Harris was born the 14th of 
Feb., 1789. 

William Harris was born Dec., 1790. 

Jane W. Harris was born Dec. 19th, 1792. 

Sampson Harris was born the 27th of 
Dec., 1794. 


t 
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M. Robertson and Mary, his wife, departed 
this life Oct. 20th, 1823. 
William H. Watts died Feb. 19th, 1833. 


Records from the bible of Lieut. John 
Peyton Powell, born Laudon Co., Va., and 
lived in Powhatan Co., Va., before moving 
to Mississippi Territory (now Madison 
Co., Ala). The bible was in a bad con- 
dition, and the printers name missing. Was 
purchased of Frances Epps Harris, 178?. 
Now owned by Mrs. Hattie Jones of Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

Peyton Powell was born Feb. 28th, 1760. 
Died 23rd of May, 1844. 

Tabitha Harris was born 3rd of April, 


1757. Died 2nd Sept., 1806. 
Peyton Powell and Tabitha Harris were 
Matt Harris was born June 13th, 1803. married Powhatan Co., Va., 14th Oct., 1783. 
(Possibly Matthew.) Ann Epps Powell was born 19th Oct., 
Henry Harris was born Feb. 12th, 1806. 1785. Died 20th Jan. 1787. 
ars John Peyton Powell was born 4th of 
nee Marriages Jan. 1788. Died 4th of May, 1827. 
Ann Epps Powell was born 4th of Nov., 


Austin Harris was born May 6th, 1797. 
Jordan Harris was born Sept. 14th, 1800. 


William Harris and Keziah Snead were 


married on the 19th of Jan., 1775, in Han- 
over Co., Va. (In pension record it states 


this last date should be 1785.) 


P.S. This family was said in pension records 
to have moved from Va. to East Tenn. and later 
to Alabama. 


From the bible of Jesse M. Robertson. 
Owned by Mrs. Nell Root of Huntsville, 
Ala. 

Births 


Jesse M. Robertson, son of William 
Robertson and Anna, his wife, was born 
May 18th, 1783. 

Tabitha M. Robertson, daughter of Jesse 
M. Robertson and Mary, his wife, was born 
Nov. 20th, 1820. 

Mary Irby, daughter of Theba (?) M. 
Irby and Tabitha, his wife, was born May 
24, 1787. 

Marriages 


Jesse M. Robertson and Mary Pilejari 
(?), March 9th, 1820. 


Deaths 


Jessie M. Robertson, son of William 
Robertson and Anna, his wife, departed 
this life Aug. 1st, 1822. 

Tabitha A. Robertson, dau. of Sep. (?) 


1789. 

Benjamin Harris Powell was born 14th 
Feb., 1792. 

Leven Powell was born 12th April, 1794. 

Mary H. Powell was born 5th April, 
1796. 

Sarah Powell was born 2l1st of April, 
1798. (Mentioned in her father’s will as 
Sarah Reece.) 

Martha H. Powell was born 27th of Oct., 
1800. 

Peyton Powell married Betsy Biscoe, 6th 
Oct., 1807. 

Frances M. A. C. Powell was born 14th 
Oct., 1808. (Only child by second mar- 
riage.) 

Betsy Biscoe was born 23rd of April, 
1764 or 7 (it has been changed). She died 
sometime before his third marriage to Ann 
H. whom we have not been able to identify 
in any way. He mentions her in his will 
as “My beloved wife Ann H.” 

In the pension papers of Lieut. John Pey- 
ton Powell, Lamuel Meade who vouched 
for his good character stated that Lieut. 
Powell had been named John Peyton by 
his parents, and thus known “from his 
youth up”. (We think he signed himself 
Peyton Powell to be more easily distin- 
guished from his son John Peyton Powell, 
Jr.) 
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_— Revolutionary War pension applications of the soldier and his widow 
_ & contain such valuable information that a special searcher has for several 
years been employed in the Registrar General’s Department to make extracts 
from the Pension Records as an aid in the verification of application papers. 
These records are subsequently typed, bound and placed in the D. A. R. Library. 
Realizing that this information should be made available to our members, we 


now publish some of these extracts. 


App. for Pension July 18, 1818. 

Age 63 years. 

Res. at date of app. Dearborn Co., In- 
diana. 

W 10158; Cert. No. 12572; Issued July 
22, 1819; Act of Mar. 18, 1818; at $8.00 
per month; from July 18, 1818. Agency 
Indiana. Service, Pa. Continental. Rank, 
Private. 


Jounston, THOMAS 


He enlisted Apri’ !777, served in Capt. 
Henry McKinley’s Co., Col. Cook’s Regt. 


_ Pa. line on the Continental establishment, 


was wounded in his left leg in Oct. 4, 1777 
while in the battle of Germantown, was 
moved to Bethlehem Hospital where he re- 
remained 3 months, then taken to Shaver- 
town Hospital, Lancaster Co., Pa. for 3 
months when he was taken to Lebanon, Pa. 
where he was employed in preparing am- 
munition cartridges, etc. for 6 weeks, then 
to Phila. after being examined by the Sur- 
geons of the Army was transferred to the 
Invalid’s Co. under Capt. Wolper, Col. 
Lewis Nicklow’s Invalid Regt., was dis- 


charged April 1780 by enlisting a man to 


serve as his substitute during the remainder 
of the war. He was in the battles of 
Brandywine and Germantown and several 
skirmishes, the one at Pascataway he re- 


_ ceived a wound in his left arm by a buck 
_ shot from the enemy. Sept. 20, 1820 
_ Thomas Johnston aged 65 years resident of 


Dearborn Co., Ind. states that his family re- 
siding with him, 5 children, Isaac aged 15 
years, James aged 13, Wayne aged 8 years, 
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Nathaniel aged 6 years, Nancy aged 20 
years, (no wife is given). 


Thomas Johnston died in Dearborn Co., 
Ind. May 6 or 7, 1823. 


App. for Pension Aug. 22,1842. 

Age 65 years. 

Res. at date of app. Ripley Co., Ind. 

W 10158; Cert. No. 6794; Issued Sept. 
28, 1842; Act of July 7, 1838; at $80.00 
per annum; from Mar. 4, 1836. Agency, 
Indiana. Service, Pa. Continental. Rank, 
Private. 


4 


Sarah Johnston declares that she is the 
widow of Thomas Johnston, late of Dear- 
born Co., Indiana, a Revolutionary soldier 
and U. S. Pensioner under the Act of Con- 
gress approved March 18, 1818. 

She was married to Thomas Johnston in 
1773 by Rev. Jacob Cook, in Greenbrier 
Co., Va. Her maiden name was Sarah 
Foster. 

Oct. 6, 1851 Isaac Johnston, adminis- 
trator of Sarah Johnston, widow of Thomas 
Johnston died in Ripley Co., Ind. Nov. 11, 
1846 leaving the following surviving chil- 
dren; Nancy Johnston, Thomas Johnston, 
Wayne Johnston, Nathaniel Johnston, Isaac 
Johnston. 

The children that were deceased were 
Elizabeth Rider, James. 


No further family data on file. S. 


Jounston, THOMAS 
widow Sarah 
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JORDAN, JAMES 


widow Lydia 


App. for Pension May 28, 1845. 
Age 75 years. rae 


Res. at date of app. Cumberland Co., Me. 

W 26690; Cert. No. 9500; Issued Aug. 1, 
1845; Act of July 7, 1838; at $33.46 per 
annum; from Mar. 4, 1836. Agency, Me. 
Service, Mass. Rank, Private, Matross, 
Corporal. 


Lydia Jordan declares that she is the 
widow of James Jordan, late of Portland. 
Me. who was a Rev. soldier and served as 
follows: In 1776 as a Matross in Capt. 
Lowell’s .company stationed in Falmouth, 
Mass. In 1777 he served in Capt. Went- 
worth Co., stationed in Cape Elizabeth, Me. 
In 1779 he was in the Penobscot Expedition 
for 2 months and 20 days. After the troops 
of that expedition returned to Falmouth, he 
continued in the service under Capt. Pride 
for at least 23 days longer. 

She was married to James Jordan Mar. 
24, 1793. 

Mr. James Jordan and Miss Lydia 
Barnes, both of Portland, intention of mar- 
riage Mar. 24, 1793. 

Commonwealth of Mass. Sec. office, Bos- 
ton, Mass. May 27, 1845. James Jordan 
is borne as a private upon a pay roll of 
Capt. Abner Lowell’s Co. of Matrosses 
stationed at Falmouth, Cumberland county, 
from July 25 to Aug. 31, 1776, 1 month, 
7 days and upon another of the same from 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 4 months. 

Upon a pay roll of Capt. Joshua Jordan, 
Col. Jona. Mitchell, for service in the ex- 
pedition against Penobscot from July 7, 
to Sept. 25, 1779 2 months, 20 days. Upon 
roll sworn to at Capt Elizabeth, upon “a 
pay roll of Capt. Joseph Pride’s Co. who 
served in a detachment of men raised out 
of the militia of the Co. of Cumberland 
under the command of Nathaniel Jordan, 
Esq. as a corporal Oct. 1, to 23, 1779, 23 
days. The preceding is all the evidence of 
service in the case shown by any of the 
records of this office. 

James Jordan was a resident of Cape 
Elizabeth, during the Rev. War. 

Book of Records belonging to the city of 
Portland, Me. 2nd. Parish Portland from 
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April 1792 to April 1793. Mr. Ebenezer 
Mayo to Miss Polly Beal Foster. Mr. Jo- 
siah Riggs to Mrs. Deborah Chandler. Mr. 
James Jordan to Miss Lydia Barnes. Mr. 
Spencer Bryant to Miss Rebecca Cusstin, 
Portland May 1, 1793. Mr. Elizah Kel- 
logg 2nd Parish, Pastor James Jordan 
aged 67 years died Sept. 8, 1820. 

Phebe Morse of Portland, Me. widow de- 
clares that Lydia Jordan of Portland, Me. 
widow, is her sister. We were born in 
Plymouth, Mass. 

William Jordan of Portland, Me. aged 
14 years declares that he is a son of James 
Jordan, Dec’d and his widow Lydia Jordan. 

A family of children referred to (no 
name given except William, above). . 

No further family data on file. 


widow Eunice 


App. for Pension Sept. 4, 1832, 

Age 76 years. eax 3 

Res. at date of app. Charlestown, Wash- 
ington 

W 2001; Cert. No. 4972; Issued April 
19, 1837: Act of June 7, 1832; at $80.00 
per annum; from Mar. 4, 1835. Agency, 
R. 1. Service, R. 1. Rank, Private & Lieut. 


James Reynolds was born in South Kings- 
ton, Washington Co., R. I. where he lived 
until he was 1] years old. He was then 
apprenticed to George Douglas, a black- 
smith in North Kingston and lived there 
until 1779 when he moved to Little Rest 
now called Kingston in South Kingston and 
went into buisness, after the Revolutionary 
war he moved to North Kingstown and lived 
there 16 years, then removed to Exeter (no 
state given) where he resided about 4 years, 
thence to Hopkinton for 20 years, thence for 
6 years in Charlestown and 3 years in South 
Kingstown, thence 2 years in Charlestown, 
then settled in South Kingstown. 

In 1776 he belonged to a militia com- 
pany under Capt. William Taylor and was 
frequently called out on alarms and served 
on short tours, Oct. 1776 he was in an 
engagement defending the ferry boat 
“Hawk” and had a bullet shot through his 


coat and one of the buttons cut off. 
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From Dec. 6, 1776 until the latter part of 
June 1777 he was stationed to guard the 
Boston Neck shore and served on monthly 
tours for himself and as a substitute for 
Zebulon Gardner of Gardiner, Oliver Gard- 
ner and Arnold under the following offi- 
cers: Capts. William Taylor, John “Cole, 
and James Albro. Col. Charles Dyers’ R. I. 
Regt. 

He enlisted for a 20 day expedition or- 
dered by the state to go with Capt. Albro to 
Black Island to bring off the stock, they 
received 40 shillings bounty and 2/6 a day. 

From Sept. 1777 until June 1778 he 
served under Captains William Taylor, 
John Cole and Pierce in the R. I. Troops 
every other month he served for himself in 
Capt. Taylor’s Co. and the Alternate months 
he served for the same people he has be- 
fore named in Capt. Cole’s and Capt. 
Pierce’s companies, was in an engagement 
at Point Judith when the British frigate 
“Cyrene” was captured: during this time he 

was also in an engagement with some 
barges from a British vessel and received 
a wound in his left hip. He was also in 
Gen. Spencer’s R. I. expedition, was one of 
the eight men who volunteered from Capt. 
Taylor's Co. and was placed under Capt. 
Cole and in Gen. Sullivan’s R. I. expedition. 
He served as a substitute for Job Card who 
had been drafted to go, he was given 4 acres 
of land for going and he served 20 days. 

He was frequently out on short tours and 
alarms. 

Nov. 1779 he moved to Little Rest, South 

_ Kingston, R. I. June 1780 he was elected 
by the General Assembly of R. I. and re- 
ceived a commission as a Lieut. in the 2nd 
Co. of militia of South Kingston. 

May 1783 he stated that as Lieut. he 
served in Capt. Paris Gardner’s Co. under 

Cols. Thomas Patterson, Dyer and Potter, 
R. I. Troops and was at Butts Hill and at 

_ Newport, served 2 months and 27 days. 
He died Dec. 3, 1846, in South Kingston, 
R. I. 

April 27, 1836, Ebenezer Smith, of South 
Kingston, R. I., a Rev. soldier and U. S. 
pensioner under the Act of Congress ap- 
proved Mar. 18, 1818, declares that he 

_ served with James Reynolds in Gen. Sulli- 

van’s expedition during the Rev. War. They 
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were in the same Regt., but in different 
companies. 

Sept. 6, 1832, Robert Morey of Lisbon, 
New London County, Conn., aged 74 years, 
declares that he served with James Reyn- 
olds in Capt. William Taylor’s Co., Col. 
Charles Dyer’s Regt., for 18 months, etc. 


ReyNotps, James hs 
widow Eunice 

App. for Pension Feb. 14, 1849. | 
Age 81 years. 
Res. at date of app. South Kingston, R. I. 
W 2001; Cert. No. 302; Issued Aug. 21; 
Act of July 29, 1848; at $80.00 per annum; 


from Mar. 4, 1848. Agency, R. 1. Service, 
R. 1. Rank, Private & Lieut. 


Eunice Reynolds declares that she is the 
widow of James Reynolds, who served in 
the Rev. Army and was a U. S. pensioner 
under the Act of Congress passed June 7, 
1832. 

She was married to James Reynolds Aug. 
29, 1796 in South Kingston, R. I. Her 
name before said marriage was Eunice 
Auston. James Reynolds had been married 
before to Rachel Peckham (no date given). 
Said Rachel Peckham Reynolds died Apr. 
8, 1796. James and Rachel Reynolds had 
7 children, the oldest was Thomas, who was 
born Dec. 28, 1781. Thomas moved from 
Washington Co., R. I., about 1808 to Caze- 
novia, Madison Co., N. Y., where he was 
living in 1849 and their son Timothy P. 
Reynolds was born Sept. 17, 1783; lived 
with his father until he was 21 years old. 
In 1849 he was living in Smyrna, Chenango 
Co., N.Y. The names of the other 5 are not 
stated. 

Jan. 22, 1849, Timothy P. Reynolds, b. 
1783, now lives in Smyrna, where he has 
resided for 33 years. He was born in North 
Kingston, R. I.; his mother died in the 
spring of 1796 and his father (James Reyn- 
olds) married in the fall of 1796, Eunice 
Auston, by Elder William Northup, a Bap- 
tist minister, at his home in North Kingston, 
about | mile from his father’s house. De- 
ponent, his brother Thomas, the Minister’s 
wife and the hired girl were present. BN 
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oe for Pension Sept. 20, 1833. 


James and Eunice Re ynolds had a femnily 
(no names stated). 
Oct. 17, 1854. 
No further family data on file. 


Age, b. 1753. 


Res. at date of app., Henry Co., Ky. 
— W 10174; Cert. No. 25176; Issued Dec. 
2, 1833; Act of June 7, 1832; at $28.33 per 


annum; from Mar. 4, 1831. Agency, Ky. 
Service, S. C. Rank, Private. 


Cornelius Ringo was born 1753 near 
Pennington, N. J. (This record is with his 
brother, no name given.) 

He volunteered April 1776 while on a 
visit to relatives in S. C., served 4 months 
as a private and Orderly Sergeant in Capt. 
Daniel Mackey’s S. C. company. 

He returned to his home in Prince Wil- 
liam county, Va., where he enlisted June 
1781, served as a private for 3 mos. in Capi. 
Matthews’ Va. company. 

After the Rev. War he remained in Prince 
William Co., Va., for some years, then 
moved to Fayette Co., Ky., where he lived a 
few years, then moved to Montgomery Co., 
Ky., then settled in Henry Co., Ky., where 
he has resided for 34 years. 

Cornelius Ringo died Sept. 30, 1836. 


Cornetius 


widow Sarah 


widow Sarah widow Polly ae 
_ App. for Pension Oct. 1, 1838. . ~ xe? App. for Pension Mar. 3, 1849. 
tae Age 64 years. noe Age 68 years. 


Res. at date of app., Henry Co., Ky. 

W 10174; Cert. No. 4194; Issued Sept. 
12, 1839; Act of July 7, 1838; at $28.33 
per annum; from Sept. 30, 1836. Agency, 
Ky. Service, S.C. Rank, Private & Ser- 
geant. 


Sarah Ringo declares that she is the 
widow of Cornelius Ringo, who was a pri- 
vate and Orderly Sergeant during the Rev- 
olutionary war and U. S. pensioner under 
the Act of Congress approved June 7, 1832. 


Eunice Reynolds died July 26, 1792 in Bourbon Co., 
name before said marriage was Sarah 
Morgan. 


App. for Pension Sept. 3, 1832. 
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She was married to Cornelius Ringo 


Ky. Her 


No further family data on file. 


WARNER, SETH 


Age. 
Res. at date of app., Cairo, N. Y. aS 
W 1517; Cert. No. 1987; Issued Nov. 14, 

1832; Act of June 7, 1832; at $50.55 per 

annum; from Mar. 4, 1831. Agency, N. Y. 

Service, Mass. Rank, Private. 


Seth Warner was born Dec. 1760 at Wil- 
braham, Hampshire Co., Mass., where he 
entered the service of the Colonies June 1, 
1777, and served 6 months in Capt. Gideon 
Burt’s Co. 

Later he served 3 months in Capt. Car- 
penter’s Co., Lieut. Mills, Mass. militia. 

He volunteered July 1779 and served 6 
months in Capt. Haywood’s Co., Col. 
Nixon’s Regt. 

After the Rev. 


War, he lived in Somers, 
Conn., Washington, Mass., Chatham, Co- 
lumbia Co., N. Y., Kinderhook, N. Y., and 
1796 he moved from Kinderhook to Cairo, 
Greene Co., N. Y. 

Seth Warner died in Cairo, N. Y., June 5, 
1845. 


Res. at date of app. Cairo, N. Y. 

W 1517; Cert. No. 137; Issued April 10, 
1849; Act of July 29, 1848; at $50.55 per 
annum; from Mar. 4, 1848. Agency, Al- 
bany, N. Y. Service, Mass. Rank, Private. 


Polly Warner declares that she is the 
widow of Seth Warner, who was a Rev. 
soldier and U. S. pensioner under the Act 
of Congress approved June 7, 1832. 

She was married to Seth Warner Sept. 10, 
1797 at Greenville, N. Y.; her name before 
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said marriage was Polly Painter. The cere- 
mony was performed by Rev. Beriah Hotch- 
kins. 

Feb. 24, 1849, Onondaga Co., N. Y., 
Sally Van Tassell declares that she was 
present when Seth Warner and Polly 
Painter were married by Rev. Beriah 
Hotchin or Hotchkiss (no clear) at Green- 
ville, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1797, and that Seth 
Warner died at Cairo, Greene Co., N. Y., 
July 5, 1845. 

No further family data on file. 


SELAH 
widow Lucy 
App. for Pension Sept. 26, 1832. 
Age, b. 1764. 
Res. at date of app. Georgetown, Mad- 
ison Co., N. Y. 
W 1675; B.L.Wt.; 28570-160-55; Cert. 
No. 14588; Issued June 2, 1833; Act of 
June 7, 1832; at $26.66 per annum; from 


Mar. 4, 1831. Agency, N. Y. Service, 
Conn. Rank, Private. 


Selah Way was born in Middletown, 
Conn., in 1764, was residing in Litchfield, 
Conn., when he enlisted June 1778 as a 
substitute for Bela Groves, served as a pri- 
vate in Capt. Alexander Waugh’s company, 
Col. Adams’ Conn. Regt., for 2 months. 

He volunteered June or July 1779 while 
living with Capt. Catlin of Litchfield, served 
2 months in Capt. Benjamin’s company, 
Col. Strong’s Conn. Regt. He enlisted Mar. 
or Apr. 1780, served 6 months as a team- 
ster in the Quartermaster’s Department 
under Capt. Nathaniel Bard and was dis- 
charged by Col. Udney Hay. During this 
tour his brother, John Way, served with 
him. In the summer of 1781 his brother, 
Asa Way, enlisted for a term of 6 months. 
After he had served a few weeks, declarant 
served as his substitute for about 4 mos. 
under Sergeant Charles Catlin, was em- 
ployed in guarding the court house and jail 
at Litchfield, Conn. After the Rev. War he 
resided in Litchfield 8 or 9 years, then 
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moved to Fort Edward, N. Y., for 2 or 


3 years, then returned to Litchfield for a 


year, thence to Hamilton, Middlesex Co., 
for several years, then returned to Litch- 
field for 2 or 3 years, thence to Hamilton 
for a year or 2, then settled in Georgetown, 
Madison Co., N. Y., where he died Nov. 15, 
1835. 

Way, SeLan 


widow Lucy 


W 1675; B.L.Wt.; 28570-160-55; Cert. 
No. 693; Issued Nov. 7, 1850; Act of July 
29; at $26.66 per annum; from Mar. 4, 
1848. Agency, Albany, N. Y. Service, 
Conn. Rank, Private. 


Lucy Way declares that she is the widow 
of Selah Way, who was a Rev. soldier and 
U. S. pensioner under the Act of Congress 
approved June 7, 1832. She was married 
to Selah Way Feb. 1, 1797 in Hamilton, 
N. Y., by Joshua Smith, J. P. Her name be- 
fore said marriage was Lucy Cross. 

April 16, 1855 Calvin Cross of Madison 
Co., N. Y. (no relationship stated) was a 
witness in the case. 

In 1855 Lucy Way was residing in Ham- 
ilton, N. Y. 

Dec. 2, 1849, Betsey Payne, aged 86 
years, was a resident of Hamilton, N. Y., 
declared that she was at the wedding of 
Selah Way and Lucy Cross, etc. Sept. 26, 
1832, Madison Co., N. Y., Harvey M. Way 
declares that he is a son of Selah Way and 
testifies in the case. Nov. 28, 1849, Mad- 
ison Co., N. Y., Uriah B. Way, aged 36 
years, states that he is now a resident of 
Concord, Jackson Co., Mich., and a son of 
Selah Way. April 6, 1854, Betsey Jones, 
aged 56 years, a resident of Pulaski, Oswego 
Co., N. Y., states that she is a daughter of 
Selah Way. She also states that she was 
married Feb. 9, 1825, but did not give the 
name of her husband. 

No further family data on file. Fae 


App. for Pension Dec. 20, 1819, ie tes 


Age—She was born Jan. 11, 1778. 
Res. at date of App. Georgetown, N. Y. 
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\ List of Ancestors Whose Records of Service During the Revolution Have 
Recently Been Established, Showing State from Which Soldier Served 


A 
Ve. 
Apert, Andrew............. Pa. 
ALEXANDER, Isaac N. C. 
Auuison, Robert . Pa. 
ANDERSON, Samuel Va. 
Anverson, William Clark Md 
Anprews, Philarmon Conn 
Anprews, Timothy. Sr... Conn 
Anprews, Timothy, Jr. Conn 
ANGELL, Job R. 1 
Aruine, John Ga 
N. J 
Ayiswortn, Richard... R.1 
B 
Bacauort, John.............. Va. 
Mass. 
Baciey, Edward............. 
Mass. 
Banks, N.Y. 
Mass. 
Barnett, Joseph... Va. 
Barter, William............. Va. 
Batcue ter, Mass. 
Maas. 
Robert............ N. C. 
Beecner, Thomas........... Conn. 
Berson, Benjamin, Sr......... 
Beeson, Richard. . 
Bennett. Daniel, Sr.. R. I. 
Bennett, Edward... Mass. 
Bennett, Nathan. . N. Y. & Ve. 
Bunvon, Amos.............. Conn. 
William... N. C. 
Walter......... Md. 
Bisnor, Joshua.............. N.Y. 
N. J. 
Buss, Ebenezer............. Mass. 
Va. 
Buiytue, William, Va. 
Bowannon, John............. Va. 
Bonn, Nathaniel............. N. J. 
Booxer, Richard E........... Va. 
Boorwricnt, Samuel... Va. 
Borpe eau, Antoine......... Va. 
Bostick, N. C. 
Boucuton, Nathan.......... Mass. 
Bowers, Leonard Md. 
Bow tes, John C. prob. N.C. 
Boyrp, Robert 
Brayton, Matthew 
Brevoort, Henry............ 
Baewster, William... < 
Barcurt, Albertus............ Ss. C. 
Bascur, Charies.............. Va. 
Brocaman, John............. Va. 
Baoous, Luther............. Mass. 
Baown, Andrew............. R. L. 
Bucuanan, Benjamin... ~ 
Buck, Samuel Beebe... Conn. 
David ‘a. 
Bunce, John Conn. 
Bunxer, Jonathan, Jr. N.H 
Bunker, Silas Mass. 
Burca, John Md. & Va. 
Burperte, Frederick... Va. 
Burney, James. Sr... Va. 
Va. 
Burt, Benjamin............. Ve. 
Va. 


Catvert, George............... Va. 
Campset, John............... Va. 
William Va. 
Canriecp, Gideon Conn. 
Peter. Mass. 
Thomas. Jr. Va. 
Cartme Nathaniel Va. 
Cuamauiss, Peter C 
Cuance, Simpson Ga. 
Cuann.er, Joe N.H 
Cuarin, Japhet. Mass 
Cuew, John. Jr. Va. 
Currey, Joshua Md. 
Morton Va. 
Cuurcaitr, Samuel, Jr. Conn 
Criree, Alexander 
Cienpenin, Alexander... Va. 
Va. 
CiunNn, Joseph 
Cocxey, Thomas Md. 
Corrtn, Shubael Mass 
Core, Abraham. Sr. Md 
Coveman, Jacob N. J 
Coveman, Theophilus N. 
Cores, William Mass 
Conant, Ebenezer Conn 
Core Phineas Conn 
Corton, Ralph Pa. 
Cowan, John.......... Va. 
Cow tes, John......... Mass 
Cox, Benjamin....._... Md. 
Vt. 
Creat, Philip Md. 
Cross, John Va. 
Cross, Joseph Mass 
Crow, Peter Pa. 
Cuvsertson, William Pa. 
Currier, Thomas N. H. 
Curry, Robert. . Va. 
Curtis, Abel Conn 
Custer, Emanuel Pa. 

Pa. 
Ga 
Dantet, Thomas..... Ga. 
Davis, Benajah.. Maas. 
Davis, Gideon N. H. 
Davis, John Mass. 
Ga 
Dean(s), Daniel............... Va. 
Dean, George (Roger)...... _Pa. 
Deweese, Cornelius... Pa. 
Dick, William 8S: C. 
Ditpine, Jonathan C.& N. 
Dopprince, Joseph Va. 
Doremus, Thomas 3. 
James Pa. 
Drake, James 
Dunnam, Jonathan, Jr. 
Dunnine, David Conn. 
Dustin, David Mass. 
Dutton, Kinsman.............. Pa. 

E 
Eacon, James...... Pa 
Earty, Absalom. . N. ¥ 
Eicuer, Peter....... Pa. 
t, John. . . N.C 
ENstow, George. Sr. 
Entrekin, William ...Ga 
Eres, Lawrence 
Estes, Nathaniel . Mass 
Evans, John ...Md. 
Ewe t, Stephen. . N.C. 


Feur, Jacob. Jr. 
Finck ie, John 
Fisner, Samuel 
Foreman, David 
Foss. John 
Foster, Josiah 
Fow rer, Gilbert 
Frencu, Moses... 
Fronerie cp. John... 
Nathaniel... 
Futter. Thomas....... . 
Funk. Henry, Jr... 


Garp, Daniel... .. 
Samuel... __. 
Gatewoon, Dudley... 
Geyer, George. Sr........ 
Hugh......._. 
Gusert, Caleb 
Gicpert, Moses... ... 
Guettre, Thomas... . 
Grrtincer, John 
David........ 
Grass, Levi 
GLENN, James 
John 
Timothy 
Goopwtn. Morgan 
Graves, John 
Gray, William 
Green, William 
Grecory, Elias........... 
George......... 
Gainsteap, 
Grover, Phillip.......__. 
GuRNEE, Stephen......... 
Guyton, Joseph 


Hacar, Simeon 

Harr, Frederick 

Hare, David 

Hart, Daniel Johnson 
Hawt. David 

Hat, Nathaniel 

Haut, William 

Haustep, John 
Hamitton, William 
Hammonp., Barzillai 
Harpine, Thomas... 
Harman, Christian. . 
Harris. Ann Epps...... 
Harris, 
Hares, William... 
Haraison, Benjamin 
Harrison. William 
Hart, John 

Hatrietp, Moses 
Hatrie.p, Stephen 
Haypen, Jacob 
Hemman, Peter. Jr. 
Heme, William 
Henperson, David 
Herr, Christian 
Herrick, 
Hersey. Jonathan... 
Hester, Joseph 
Hewett, Philip 
Hittver, James, Jr. 

Hittver, Lawrence... 
Phillip... 

Hopnetr, John 

Horrman, Wilhelm 

Samuel 
Hottoway. Benjamin 

Houman. Henry 

John 
Hooper, Absalom....... .S. C. 


Mass. 
Va. 
Mass. 
N. Y. 
N.H. 
= Pa. 
Mass. 
| Conn. 
Md. 
| N. J. 
N. ¥. 
: N. C. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
; Conn. 
Maas. 
Pa 
: Va. 
N.C. 
Pa. 
N. C. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Va. 
Mass. 
N. C. 
Conn 
Md. 
Va. 
Pa. 
N. Y. 
C. 
n. 
n. 
n. 
1. 
Y. 
a. 
J. 
a. 
a. 
a. 
d. 
J. 
7 J. 
n. 
a. 
t. 
a. 
3 
n. 
a. 
‘a. 
; J. 
J. 
a. 
a. 
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Hoover, Henry.............. Pa. 
Hoprer, Conrad... N. J. 
George............... Pa. 
Va. 
Hovsvon, John.............. Va 
Va 
Mass 
Howson, Stephen... Va 
Hupson, Conn 
Huceéins, Joseph... Mass. 
Hucecins, Samuel. N. H. 
Hunsicxer, Johannes... Pa 
J 
Mass 
Jounson, Archibald... N.C 
Jounson, William... Cc. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass 
Jonus, Thomas.............. Pa. 
Jorpan, Jacob prob. Pa. 
Joseph... Conn. 
Kennepy, Francis..... Pa. 
Kennison, David. Mass. 
Keprrer, Nicholas... Pa 
Pa. 
Kinpic, Abraham... Pa. 
Kincssury, Joseph... N. H. 
L 
Lacey, Abraham, Jr............N. J. 
Laraison, Roger........ N.J. 
Laupermitck, Jacob Pa. 
Lee, Agnes Dickinson Conn. 
Ler, William Va. 
Leerer, James N. C. 
Lennart, Jacob Pa. 
Leonarp, James Mass. 
Le Roy, Francois Caesar France 
Le Roy. Magnon 
Letzenspercu, Adam Pa. 
Lewers, Thomas 4. <. 
Lewis. Andrew, Jr. Va. 
Lissy, Bennet N. 
Livey,. Joseph (or Jost) Pa. 
Linpsry, John Mass. 
Linpsiey. Philip N. J. 
Linriecp, David, Sr. Mass. 
Linriecp, David, Jr. Mass. 
Livineston. William Ga. & C. 
oS N. H. 
Lone, Edward.............. 
Louts, Jacob............... Va. 
N. C 
Va. 
M 
Macomber, Elijah Mass. 
Macruper, George Fraser Md. 
Maier, Antoine. . Va. 
Martues, Alexander Va. 
Maxw James Va. 
Maxw Joshua Conn. 
McAutey, Daniel N.C 


McCarry, William (See Weaver, 
William) 
McCratn, Daniel C. 


McCuean, Neal (or Cornelius). .N. Y. 


McCuintock, Alexander Pa. 
McDowe.t, Pa. 
McFappen, Isaac...... $. Cc. 
McGuire, William... Va. 
Mcinrosn, William $s. CG 
McIntyre, William Mass. 
McKay, Duncan ©. 
McLatten, James, Sr... . Mass. 
MecNartrt, John Del. 
$s. C. 
MacPixe, James... ...Md. 
Meap(e). Darius............ 


Meape. James Md. 
Jacob Pa. 
Me ves. David Maas. 
Lambert We 
Merrts. Frederick ‘ins N.C 
Micke, Joseph N.J. 
Alexander 
Andreas Pa. 
James N.H. 
Joseph N. Y¥. 
James Pa. 
Joseph Conn. 
Mitner, Solomon C. 
Mour. Frederick Pa. 
Monroe, William R. I. 
Morey, Asa Conn. 
Mone an. Isaac Mass. 
Moran. David N. 
Morrow, William N. C. 
Morton, Thomas 
Mov tton. Ephraim N.H. 
Moutton, John Bound Mass. 
John Md. 
Mu Jonathan Va. 
Myers, Henry N. ¥. 
N 
Nasu. Ebenezer Conn. 
Neevy. John N. C. 
Ne son, William Va. 
Jesse N. 
Newcoms, Peter Conn. 
Newman, Samuel We 
Nires. David Mass. 
Norman. Courtney. Jr. Va. 
Nortoy, Daniel Conn. 
0 


Richard 
OLMSTED, Simeon 
Ovney, Charles. Jr. 
Nathaniel 


P 
Paimer. Elmathan. 
Va. 
Patrerson. James... Va 
Pa. 
Payne. Isaac N. J. 
Peprick., William Mass. 
Perer. Wilhelm Pa. 
N. ¥. 
Pierce (Pierce), Abraham Mass. 
Pierce, Thomas N. J. 
Pierront. James Conn. 
Pine. John 
Pirer, Jacob Md. 
Samuel N. 
Ponv. Dan Conn. 
Port. Henry: Va. 
Porter. William Pa. 
Prosst (Brobst), Matthias Pa. 
Ga 
RK 
Ramsty, Randolph (or Randall). Ga. 
Repxey. Adam prob. Pa. 
Reep, William. Sr. (b. 1730) Pa. 


Ree. William, Sr. (b. abt. 1750). Pa. 


Reever, Joseph N. Y. 
Reever, Josiah N. Y. 
Reever, Samuel 
Reicn, Adam 
Reysurn. James on ba 
Rice, Gershom — 
Rice, James 
Ricn, Joseph 
Ricnarps, Lewis. Va. 


Ricwarpson, Jeremiah Pa. 


Ricutmyer, Christian. N.Y 
N. J 
Rixer. Abraham... N. ¥ 


Rosertson. Andrew N. H. 
Rosertson, John N.C. 
Rosertson, Matthew Va. 
Rostnson, John R. Va. 
Rosinson, Otis Maas. 
Rossman, George, Jr. 4 
Row Daniel, Sr. N. ¥. 
Rumery, Thomas Maas. 
Rusn, George Va. 
Rutay, Abram D. N. J. 
s 
Sapins, Samuel R. 
Sawyer, Jonathan N. 
Scuvemer, Henry Pa. 
Senuvtz, Christian Pa. 
Eliphaz Mass. 
Sesrine, John N.J 
Suaver, Peter Pa. 
Hur R.1 
Cornelius Pa. 
Sueruerp, John Va. 
Supp, Richard Va. 
Suuster, Paul Pa. 
Sitvis, John Pa. 
SKINNER, Joseph Conn. 
SKINNER, Joseph 
Steerer, Benjamin N. 
James Mass. 
Smatrey, Lewis Pa. 
SmiLey, Samuel, Sr. Pa. 
Samuel, Jr. Pa. 
Enos R. 
Suirn, Joseph... Va. 
BOW... Conn. 
Suitn, Va. 
William N.C. 
Sxyper (Snider). Jacob Va. 
Swyper, Michael Va. 
Souce, John Mass. 
Soutwat, James... Va. 
James... N. J. 
Spracur, N. ¥. 
Stanutman, John... Pa. 
Steere, John............ N. J. 
Stevens, Reuben N. H. 
Sropper, Obadiah Mass. 
Srorever, Johannes Pa. 
Stone, Benjamin Maas. 
Heary........... Conn. 
Stone, James Mass. 
Stoner, Ebenezer Mass. 
Stowr, Elihu............ Conn. 
Noah Vt. 
Swirt, Heman Conn. 
Swirt, Seth N. ¥. 
Teen, Zephaniah 
Tuacuer, Levi Ve. 
Tueus, Randolph Ss. 
Tuomas, Charles Mass. & R.1 
THompson, Moses N 
THompson, Swan n. 
Tieton, Luke Pa. 
Townson, Abraham Maas. 
Treat, Joseph, Sr. Conn. 
Trotrrer, George Va. 
Trust, Thomas.......... N. H. 
Tuner, Charles.......... Va. 
Tyver, Daniel........... Va. 
Pa. 
vi 
V 


Van Brunt, Cornelius N. J. 
Van Keuren, Matruew N. ¥. 
Van Leuven, Peter N. ¥ 
Van Pecr Rulif N 


ye 
Pa. 
Va. 
H. 
Pa. 
ase. 
nn. 
Mid. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
mn. 
ans. 
Pa 
Va. 
Pa. 
ase. 
mn. 
Va. 
— N. C. 
Conn. 
Md. 8. 
Va. 
Pa. 
ass. 
mn. 
nn. 
nn. 
ass. 
» 
Va. 
ans. 
Pa. 
Va. 
Lane. 
Va. 
Md. 
Ga. 
onn. 
Pa. 
Ve. 
Pa. 
lass. 
lass. 
Va. 
Cc. 
onn. 
lass. 
Pa. 
N. J. 
Pa. 
\. J. 
Ga. 
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Weston, Jonathan............ Mass. Wincua, Ebenezer............. Mass. 

Wa xen, Richard.............Mass. Wuircoms, James, Sr.......... Mass. Pa. 
Pater J... Be Warman, Christian............. Pa. Va. 
Water, David....... Wurman, Valentine, Jr.........R. Woopwarp, Stephen.......... N. H. 
Warren, Benjamin. Mass. Wiup, Micah....... . .Masa. Waicart, William 
Warren, Isaiah..... Witxinson, Israel... ‘ Wyman, John....... 
Wasueurn, Ebenezer. Mass. Wuxinson, Joseph.............. Va. Wynn, Jonathan 
Wasupurn, Joseph............N. Y. N. Y. 
Va. Remembrance... ..... Va. Y 
Weaver, William (served as Wuuams, William.............. Pa. 

Wesster, Jonathan........... Conn. Wuson, William, Sr............. Pa. 


Rates of Advertising in the 


Daughters of the 
4 American Revolution Magazine 


3 times 6 times 12 times 


Onetime 7%4%discount 10% discount 15% discount 


$130.00 $120.25 $117.00 $110.50 


70.00 64.75 63.00 59.50 

40.00 37.00 36.00 34.00 

rere 35.00 32.37 31.50 29.75 

22.50 20.81 20.25 19.12 

eS 15.00 13.88 13.50 12.75 
Columbia 8705 Established 1891 


GEORGE PLITT Sr. 


Interior and Exterior House Painting, Pepethensing, Upholstering, Furniture, Carpets, Draperies, 
Window Shades, Window Laces 


Repairing and Storage of Rugs and Draperies ’ 
2434 18th Street, Northwest, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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_ THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 


_ OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
: ae Seventeenth and D Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
1936-1937 
Mrs. Witttam A. BEcKER 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D.C. 


Vice-Presidents General ert 

(Term of office expires 1937) 

Mrs. WM. Perry Herrinc McFapp1n, Mrs. Bessie Hiccins, 
1906 McFaddin Ave., Beaumont, Texas. 1045 N. Main St., Spencer, Iowa. 


Mrs. Jutian McCurry, Miss Minnie M. Ditey, 
Bradwell Hall, Athens, Georgia. 417 Winona St., Northfield, Minnesota. 


Mrs. Frepertck F. GunpruM, Mrs. Henry Jr., = 
2214 St., Sacramento, California. 11 Charlecote Guilford, Baltimore, Md. 
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(Term of office expires 1938) 

Mrs. Herron ALEXANDER, Mrs. Rosert GipBeEs, 
500 Meade St., Monongahela, Penna. 1331 Central Ave., Albany,N. Y. 3s 
Miss Nancy Hupson Harris, Mrs. THEODORE STRAWN, hy 

37 Saunders St., Allston, Mass. __ Laurelhurst, DeLand, Fla. 

Mrs. James H. McDona.p, Mrs. Asa MESSENGER, 
Glencoe Hills, Washtenaw Rd., 248 N. King St., Xenia, Ohio. — 

Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Mrs. ZEBULON VANCE Jupp, 275 S. College, Auburn, Ala. 


(Term of office expires 1939) 


‘Miss Emeine A. Street, Mrs. Tuomas J. Maucpin, 
259 Canner St., New Haven, Conn. Pickens, S. C. 
‘Mrs. Mortimer Pratt, Mrs. Eur Dixson, 
1111 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. Roseville, Illinois. 
Harotp THEopore Graves, Mrs. Wa. Joun Warp, 
504 4th Ave., S., Jamestown, N. D. 58 Bellevue Ave., Summit, N. 


Mrs. J. Harris BAaucHMAN, Tallulah, La. 


Mrs. E. Tuomas Boyp, 2588 Dexter St., Denver, Colo. 
Recording Secretary General Registrar General 
Mrs. Jutius Younc TALMaDGcE, Mrs. Lue Reynotps Spencer, 3 
Memorial Continental Hall. eae Memorial Continental Hall. 
Corresponding Secretary General ey, : Historian General 
Mrs. CHarRLes BLACKWELL KEESEE, Mrs. Jutian G. Goopuue, 
Memorial Continental Hall. 
Organizing Secretary General 
Mrs. H. Poucs, 
Memorial Continental Hall. 
Treasurer General 


Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jr., 
Memorial Continental Hall. 


Librarian General 
Mrs. LutHer Evcene Tom, 
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a Curator General 
Mas. Rosert J. Reep, 
Memorial Continental Hall. 


Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 
Mrs. Joun Y. Ricwarpson, 2659 S. W. Georgian Place, Portland, Ore. 
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tate Regents and State Vice-Regents 


ALABAMA 
MRS. ELLY RUFF BARNES. 
18 Wilson St.. Montgomery. 
MRS. T. H. NAPIER, 
Montevallo. 


ALASKA 
MRS. DONALD MacDONALD, 
Fairbanks. 
MRS. JOHN ELTON YOUEL, 
Lock Box 29], Fairbanks. 
ARIZONA 
MRS. CHESTER S. McMARTIN, 
1820 Palmeroft Drive, Phoenix. 
MRS. JOHN WALLACE CHAPPELL, 
525 E. Speedway, Tucson. 
ARKANSAS 
MRS. HOMER FERGUS SLOAN, 
Willbeth Plantation, Marked Tree. 
MRS. CHARLES HENRY MILLER, 
2516 Broadway, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA 
MRS. JOSEPH TAYLOR YOUNG, 
$2 Bellevue Ave., Piedmont. 
MRS. JOHN W. H. HODGE, 
158 No. June St., Los Angeles. 
COLORADO 
MRS. CLARENCE H. ADAMS, 
800 Pennsylvania St., Denver. 
MRS. WALTER K. REED, 
550 Mapleton Ave., Boulder. 
CONNECTICUT 
MRS. FREDERICK PALMER LATIMER, 
40 Kenyon St., Hartford. 
MISS MARY CHARISSA WELCH, 
40 Thomaston St., Hartford. 
DELAWARE 
MRS. WALTER S. WILLIAMS, 


101 Rodman Road, Penny Hill, Wilmington. 


MRS. HOWARD G. ELY, 
1204 West 10th St., Wilmington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MRS. CHARLES CARROLL HAIG, 
3626 Norton Place, N.W., Washington. 
MISS LILLIAN CHENOWETH, 
1350 Meridian Place, N.W., Washington. 
FLORIDA 
MRS. E. M. BREVARD, 
. Momroe St., Tallahassee. 
T. C. MAGUIRE, 
Zelle-Clair Villa, Plant City. 
GEORGIA 
MRS. JOHN S. ADAMS, 
Belleview Road, Dublin. 
MRS. WM. HARRISON HIGHTOWER, 
North Church St., Thomaston. 
HAWAII 
MRS. GEORGE D. OAKLEY. 
2110 Kakela Drive, Honolulu. 
MRS. RICHARD QUINN, 
2171 Atherton Road, Honolulu. 
IDAHO 
MRS. WILLIAM WESLEY BROTHERS, 
730 N. Garfield Ave., Pocatello. 
MRS. THOMAS F. WARNER, 
206 8th Ave., East, Twin Falls. 
ILLINOIS 
MRS. JACOB ZIMMERMAN, 
14819 Main St., Harve 
MRS. THAYER KING SLEY MORROW, 
215 Columbia Terrace, Peoria. 
INDIANA 
MRS. WM. H. SCHLOSSER, 
99 No. Forsythe St., Franklin. 
MRS. LaFAYETTE LeVAN PORTER, 
200 Ridge Ave., Greencastle. 
IOWA 
MRS. IMOGEN B. EMERY, 
731 Higley Bldg.. Cedar Rapids. 
MRS. OTTO 8S. VON KROG, 


Eldora. 


KANSAS 
MRS. LOREN EDGAR REX 
310 E. Elm St., Wichita. 
MISS MARION ELEANOR SEELYE, 
1105 N. Buckeye Ave., Abilene. 
KENTUCKY 
MRS. ROBERT KEENE ARNOLD, 
Versailles 
MRS. GEORGE HAWES, 
Maceo. 
LOUISIANA 
MRS. A. R. LACEY, 
1816 Irving Place, Shreveport. 
MRS. CHARLES M. FLOWER, 
1105 No. First St., Monroe. 
MAINE 
MRS. VICTOR ABBOT BINFORD, 
Roxbury. 
MRS. FRED C. MORGAN, 
326 Main St., Saco. 
MARYLAND 
MRS. WILBUR BUNNELL BLAKESLEE, 
2 St. Dunstans Rd., Homeland, Baltimore. 
MRS. MAUD HOLT MAULSBY, 
4503 Roland Avenue, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MRS. FRANK LEON NASON, 
18 Michael Ave., Scituate. 
MISS ETHEL LANE HERSEY, 
154 South St., Hingham. 
MICHIGAN 
MRS. WILLIAM CARL GEAGLEY, 
1115 Se. Genesee Drive, Lansing 
MRS. OSMOND DORE HE AVENRIC H, 
87 Pingree Ave.. Detroit. 
MINNESOTA 
MRS. LELAND STANFORD DUXBURY, 
1974 Kenwood Parkway, Minneapolis. 
MRS. CHARLES E. LEARNED, JR. 
937 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI 
MRS. WILLIAM KENNEDY HERRIN, JR. 
101 Cypress St.. Clarksdale. 
MRS. HARRY C. OGDEN, 
Rosedale. 
MISSOURI 
MRS. HENRY CLAY CHILES, 
Lafayette Arms, Lexington. 
MRS. FRANCIS CHARLES BECKER, 
1712 Watson St., St. Charles. 
MONTANA 
MRS. A. J. RAHN, 
113 Hawthorne St., Lewistown. 
MRS. LEMUEL W. CROUCH, 
2701 Ist Ave., North, Great Falls. 
NEBRASKA 
MRS. REUBEN EDWARD KNIGHT, 
907 Cheyenne Ave., Alliance. 
MRS. GEORGE H. HOLDEMAN, 
305 College Ave., York. 
NEVADA 
MRS. ELMER M. — 
Nixon Ave., Ren 
5. FREDERIC K H. ‘SIBLEY, 
W. Sixth St., Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MRS. CARL S. HOSKINS, 


Lisbon. 
MRS. MADELINE T. REYNOLDS, 
Dover. 


NEW JERSEY 
MISS MABEL CLAY, 
10 So. Union Ave., Margate City. 
MRS. J. WARREN PERKINS, 
17 Hawthorne Ave., East Orange. 
NEW MEXICO 
MRS. ABRAHAM G. SHORTLE, 
815 West Copper Ave., Albuquerque. 


MRS. ROBERT K. BELL, 
Faywood. 
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NEW YORK 
MRS. WILLIAM HENRY CLAPP, 
Cohocton. 
MRS. ARTHUR W. ARNOLD, aris ee 
145 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn. * : 
NORTH CAROLINA ty 


MRS. EUGENE NORFLEET DAVIS, 
Wilson. 

MRS. CURTIS WAYNE SPENCER, 
514 Princess St., Wilmington. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
MRS. WALTER C. FAIT, 


Fingal. 
MRS. RAYMOND W. SHINNERS, 
607 6th Ave., N.W., Mandan. 


OHIO 
MRS. JOHN S. HEAUME, 
Hotel Heaume, Springfield. 
MRS. JAMES F. DONAHUE. 
2850 Chadbourne Road, Shaker Heights, Cleveland. 


OKLAHOMA 
MRS. JESSE WILLIAM KAYSER, 
302 South 13th St., Chickasha. 


MRS. THOMAS CARSON, JR., 
300 North 4th St., Ponea City. 


OREGON 
MRS. BOONE GEORGE HARDING, _ 
28 Dakota Ave., Medford. 
MRS. GILBERT E. HOLT, 


225 River Drive, Pendleton. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MRS. HARPER DONELSON SHEPPARD, ee 
117 Frederick St., Hanover. 5 
MRS. IRA R. SPRINGER, ae 
Main and Spring Streets, Middletown. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


MISS RUTH BRADLEY SHELDON, ae 


1903 N. 49th St.. Milwaukee, Wisc. 
MRS. MABEL R. CARLSON, al 
P. O. Box 2137, Manila. 
RHODE ISLAND : 
MRS. ARTHUR MILTON McCRILLIs, 
482 Lloyd Ave., Providence. a1) 


MRS. EDWIN A. FARNELL, 
174 Highland St., Woonsocket. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
MRS. JOHN LOGAN MARSHALL, 
Clemson College. 
MRS. WM. SUTHERLAND ALLAN, 
5 Bennett St., Charleston. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
MRS. JAMES BROOKS VAUGHN, 
Castlewood. 
MRS. MacDONALD TAYLOR GREENE, 
415 E. Sth Ave., Mitchell. 


TENNESSEE 
MRS. RUTLEDGE SMITH, 
Hermitage Highway, Nashville. 
MRS. JOHN DANIEL, 
2500 Belair Ave., Nashville. 


TEXAS 
MISS MARION D. MULLINS, 
1424 Cooper St., Ft. Worth. — 


MRS. J. D. SANDEFER, 
2202 Hickory St., Abilene. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General oa 


MRS. GEORGE THACHER GUERNSEY 
MRS. GEORGE MAYNARD MINOR 
MRS. ANTHONY WAYNE COOK 


MRS. DRAYTON W. BUSHNELL, 1914 
MRS. JOHN NEWMAN CAREY, 1916 
MRS. WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH, 1923 
MRS. JOHN CAMPBELL, 1926 

MRS. ELEANOR WASHINGTON HOWARD, 1927 
MRS. THOMAS KITE. 1927 


MRS. ALVIN VALENTINE LANE, 1936 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


UTAH 
MRS. W. E. FLEETWOOD, 
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Provo. 
MRS. 0. ALVIN PARMLEY, 
730 25th St., Ogden. 
VERMONT 
MRS. C. LESLIE WITHERELL, 
Shoreham. 
MRS. IRVIN G. CROSIER, 
4 Bullock St., Brattleboro. 
VIRGINIA 
MRS. ARTHUR ROWBOTHAM, 
Bedford Ave., Altavista. 
MISS CLAUDINE HUTTER, 
122 Harrison St., Lynchburg. 
WASHINGTON 
MRS. PELAGIUS M. WILLIAMS, 
2767 Park Drive, Bellingham. 
MRS. STARR SHERMAN, 
709 University St., Walla Walla. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
MRS. DAVID EDWIN FRENCH, 
2126 Reid Avenue, Bluefield. 


MRS. WILSON H. WHITE, ne 
Shepherdstown. 
WISCONSIN 
MRS. HELEN C. KIMBERLY STUART, ; ‘7 
406 E. Wisconsin Ave., Neenah. ne 
MRS. WILLIAM H. CUDWORTH, > 
2403 E. Belleview Place, Milwaukee. 
WYOMING 
MRS. HUBERT WEBSTER, 


448 4th St.. Rock Springs. 
MRS. WILBER K. MYLAR, 
118 E. Pershing Blvd., Cheyenne. 
CANAL ZONE 
MRS. GEORGE C. CHEVALIER (Chapter Regent). 
Balboa. 
PUERTO RICO 
MRS. RAFAEL WM. RAMIREZ (Chapter Regent). 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. 
ITALY 
MISS JESSICA ALINE MORGAN (Chapter Regent). 
c/o Mrs. Katherine Smoot Tuccimei, 
Via Taro 39, Rome, Italy. 
GERMANY 
MRS. FRIEDRICH EICHBERG (Chapter Regent). 
3a Tiergarten Strasse, Berlin. 
CHINA 
MRS. HOLLIS A. WILBUR, 
P. O. Box 924, Shanghai. 
MISS LILLIAN THOMASON, 
University of Shanghai, Shanghai. 
CUBA 
MRS. EDWARD CG. HARRIS, 
712 S. Willow Ave., Tampa, Fla. 
MRS. ROLANDO A. MARTINEZ, 
Hotel Presidente, Havana. 
ENGLAND 
MRS. R. A. ROTHERMEL, 
8 Oldford Howe, Park Lane, London W. 1. 
MRS. VOLNEY ALLEN BRUNDAGE, 
1733 Newton St., Ni W., Washington, D. C. 
FRANCE 
MISS ADA HOWARD JOHNSON, 
Dresden Apt., Washington, D. C. 
MRS. HARLAN P. ROWE, 
“Littlebrook,”’ Chamant par Sevlis, Oise. 


MRS. GRACE L. H. BROSSEAL or yan 
MRS. LOWEL FLETCHER HOBART © 
MRS. RUSSELL WILLIAM MAGNA 


MRS. ALEXANDER ENNIS PATTON, 1931 
MRS. JOHN LAIDLAW BUEL, 1933 
MRS. HENRY BOURNE JOY, 1935 


MRS. HOWARD L. HODGKINS, 1935 
MRS. CASSIUS C. COTTLE, 1936 
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: eas National Committees 


NATIONAL CHAIRMEN 


AMERICANISM .. Mrs, Horace M. Jones, 215 Pelham Rd., Germantown, Pa. 
APPROVED SCHOOLS ..Miss Katuarine Martruies, 255 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
CAROLINE E. HOLT SCHOLARSHIP 
Miss Braptey SHELDON, 1903 N. 49th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
GCONGERVATION ...................-. Mrs. Avery TurNeR, 1706 Polk St., Amarillo, Texas. h 
CONSTITUTION HALL MEMORY 
Mrs. G. L. H. Brosseau, 485 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
CORRECT USE OF THE FLAG........ Mrs. Martin L. Sicmon, Monticello, Ark. 
D. A. R. GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
PILGRIMAGE ......................Mrs. Raymonp G. Kimpett, 8910 Cicero Ave., Niles Center, 
F. Puryear, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
D. A. R. MANUAL FOR CITIZEN- ‘a 
SHIP Mrs. Wm. J. Warp, 58 Bellevue Ave., Summit, N. J. 
Sl. eae ere Mrs. Rosert J. Reep, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D.C. 
D. A. R. STUDENT LOAN FUND....... Mrs. Josep C. Forney, 85 Spencer Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
Mrs. Smita H. Sressins, 590 East 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FILING AND LENDING BUREAU...... Mrs. Freperick G. Jounson, 4036 Strong St., Riverside, Calif. 
GENEALOGICAL RECORDS ........... Dr. JEAN STEPHENSON, The Conard, Washington, D. C. 
GIRL HOME MAKERS ................Mrs. Lester S. Dantets, 58 Lowden Ave., West Somerville, Mass. 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH ............. G. Goopxuue, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZENS........ Mrs. Ratpu E. Wisner, 3730 Carter Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
MEMORIAL CAROLINE SCOTT 
HARRISON LIAISON ...... _......Mrs. Water L. Tosey, Fountain Square Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MOTION PICTURE ..... ......Mrs. Leon A. McIntire, 142 Mills St., Morristown, N. J. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE THROUGH 
PATRIOTIC EDUCATION . Sisson, Memorial Continental Hall, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP ............ Mrs. oe .DS Spencer, Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
BE Mrs. Josepu E. Pryor, 127 Whittredge Road, Summit, N. J. 
Mrs. Harry K. Daucuerty, 315 W. Main St., Grove City, Pa. 
REAL DAUGHTERS | a ere Mrs. Juttan McCurry, Bradwell Hall, Athens, Ga. 
Georce Wuitney Wuite, National Metropolitan Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Miss Pace ScHWARZWAELDER, Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 
INSIGNIA Mrs. Frank How.anp Parce ts, 409 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Rosert J. Jounston, Humboldt, Iowa. 
TRANSPORTATION ........... Mrs. ANNE FLetcuer Rut ence, Kaysville, Utah. 
ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEES 
BeCUTIVE ............ Mrs. Wm. A. Becker, 77 Prospect St., Summit, N. J. 
Mrs. Juuius Y. TALMADGE, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
FINANCE ... .Mrs. Rosert J. Reep, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, ~ 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. Mas. Henry M. Rosert, Jr., Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
PRINTING eg BE CORR Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jr., Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
............... &. SoLomons, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP ...... Mrs. Wittram H. Poucn, 135 Central Park West, N. Y. C. 


All questions on State and Chapter By-Laws which it is desired be checked or 
inspected for conflicts with National Rules should be sent to 


Mrs. John Trigg Moss, Parliamentarian, 


ter, Ill. 


1ington, 


on, D.C. 


alif. 


2, Mass. 
hington, 


‘i, Ohio. 
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Rose Petals 


—flutter from the fingers of the flower 
girls before the bride to assure her a 
rosy future... flowers in profusion at the 
altar... a precious circlet slips upon 
a slender finger...a bridesmaid catches 
the Bridal Bouquet! 

Playing a dramatic part from first to 
last, the Bridal Bouquet must needs be 
perfect...a Bouquet that will live for- 
ever in memory. 

Our 48 years of experience in the 
selection and arrangement of flowers 
will help make your wedding a success. 


HONORED 


with the patronage of the Capital's 
social and business leaders 


1212 F Street, N. W. Wash., D. C. 


Telephone—NaAtional 4276 


Member Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association 


The 
Presiden tial 


Patronize Our Apvertisers—It Hers 


Washington's 


 $§martest 
Restaurant 


Where Internationally 
Famous Cuisine May 


be enjoyed in an 
Atmosphere of Rare 
Elegance. .. 


As 


at 
Orehestra Play at Luncheon 


and Dinner 


Call District 3000 
for Reservations 


Perfection in Flowers Since 1889 
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| | // 
N.Y 
Service 
Cc. 
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CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK 


TRACE YOUR ANCESTORS 


from original New England sources. 
Easy, Interesting, Socially, Historically, 
Valuable. Thousands consult Hartford, 
Conn., Times Saturday Genealogical 
Edition. Every Library and Registrar 
should maintain an unbroken file of The 
Hartford Times. 


Special subscription rate $1 per year. 


Address Subscription Dept., 
THE HARTFORD TIMES 
Hartford, Connecticut 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Coat of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 
Under the Direction of M. M. LEWIS 


Publishers of the Quarterly ‘“‘AMERICANA’’—Illustrated 
One of the Leading Historical and Genealogical Magazines 
Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 

of the United States 


OHIO 


Preserve your D. A. R. Magazines for future reference in ; 
handsome crust rain fabrikoid binder with silver titl 
and emblen B pecial arrangement, order direct from 


THE GILMER BINDER, 228 Chancellor St., Phila., Pa. 
Price $2.00 each postpaid—Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Your Family Tree 


Genealogies, local histories, and coats of arms are 
listed in our 178-page catalogue (No. 230), which 
will be sent for 10c in stamps. Write Dept. D. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, INC. 
7 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 


THE OFFICIAL 
LAY MEMBER 
MARKER 


This marker, of solid cast bronze, 
measures 74%” in diameter. 
Marker comes complete with split 
lugs or 18” bronze stake. 

Write today for new low prices 
and your copy of our illustrated 
booklet of other official markers 
and tablets. 


| NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


660-670 W. Fourth St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


OHIO 


The National 
Metropolitan Bank 
of Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oldest National Bank in the 
District of Columbia 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Opposite United States Treasury 
ORGANIZED 1814 A 
OFFICERS 


President 
Vice-President 
A.A. HOEHLING. . Vice President, General Counsel 

and Trust Officer 


. P. HOLLINGSWorRTH. . .Assistant Trust Officer 
Assistant Trust Officer 
A. KERTz . Assistant Trust Officer 


R 

Ss 

H 

C. L. ECKLOFF..............Assistant Cashier 
...- Assistant Cashier 
F ......- Assistant Cashier 


OFFICIAL PRINTERS 
FOR OHIO D. A. R. 
Rosters + Constitutions + Publications 
Yearly Proceedings 
GREENFIELD PRINTING & PUB. CO. 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 


OHIO 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags, 
Badges, Banners and supplies for all organizations. 
Write for prices 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 
145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 


SEARCHING FOR 
YOUR ANCESTORS 


By Gilbert Harry Doane 


Gives complete information on how to go about 
ancestor hunting. Tells how records should be laid 
out, what information is necessary, how to get it, 
how to guard against misinformation and false 
leads ; lists out-of-the-way sources and many hints 
and short-cuts to save time and expense. [Illus- 
trated. $2.50 


Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y. 
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